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has again been 
selected by the 
Mount Everest 
Climbing 
Expedition 


















VALTINE’ was chosen for the high-climbing 

ration of the 1933 Mount Everest Expedition. It 
is significant that it has again been selected by the 
Expedition of 1936. 
The selection of ‘ Ovaltine’ for this and other out- 
standing tests of endurance is the result of long experi- 
ence of its unequalled sustaining properties. ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
has played an important part in many notable moun- 
taineering feats including those of the Kamet Expedition, 
the Swiss Caucasus Expedition of 1934, and the recent 
international Pamir Expedition which made some 
wonderful first ascents in the Turkestan range. 
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Famous explorers, sportsmen, athletes and such record- 
breaking flyers as Tommy Rose, David Llewellyn, Jean 
Batten, Scott and Black, Jones and Waller and H. L. 
Brook have acknowledged their indebtedness to - a 
‘Ovaltine ’? in many memorable achievements. Sercteeide : “i 


For maintaining physical fitness and abundant vitality, 










. _ en under the most arduous conditions, ‘ Ovaltine’ 
efinitely stands in a class by itself. It is the food ; 0 ’ . 
beverage most widely recommended by doctors through- Qua l U Ly alway ) tel ls 
out the world, and is relied upon in countless thousands —jne ‘ ; 
. of homes for maintaining health, strength and vitality. insist on Ova Itine 
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Cancer Ho 


FULHAM ROAD ~ ~ - 


Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 to provide the 
following much-needed extensions :— 


(1) EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Cancer Hospital Research Institute is one of the leading 
Cancer Research Centres in the World, but the work needs to 


be carried out more extensively and intensively. 


ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS 


The Cancer Hospital was. built in 1851. 
date from that period and must be enlarged and modernised. 


NURSES’ HOME 


A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort and 


rest for the Nursing Staff. 


Without these necessary and too long deferred extensions the 


work of the Doctors and Scientists must suffer restriction. 


Will you please send a gift to the Earl of Granard ? 


Che 


FREE) 
LONDON, 





urgently required 


Many of the Wards 


pital 


S.W.3 








In these difficult and disturbing days in 





Europe the: Bible Society ‘is thankful to be 


able to report that the circulation of the 


Scriptures on the Continent for the past 


_ twelve months shows an advance of 172,000 


volumes over the previous year. In Spain, 
for examp!c, more than 300,000 copies were 
sold—an increase, of 83,000, and in the 
majority-of ‘countries encouraging progress 
was made. 

Nevertheless, a new paganism has arisen 
in many parts of the Continent, and in face 
of this and other menacing features, the 
Bible Society asks for the prayers and prac- 
tical help of Christian people, to the end 
that the dissemination of the Word of God 
may promoie the revival of true religion. 


Europe looks largely to Great Britain for its 
supplies of the Scriptures. 
Gifts should be sent to the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, 


‘THE BIBLE MARCHES ON 
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F your hair is falling, the roots are most 


probably weakened through lack of 
nourishment, the natural oil of the scalp 
having dried up. Your hair will soon 


regain its youthful vigorous growth if you 
feed its roots every day with a few drops 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 


OIL, the closest approach in food value 
Send for free 


OUT 


to the natural scalp oil. 
booklet on the hair. 


























Of all Chemists 
and Hairdressers, 


3/6, 7/-, and 
10/6. 




















22 Laystall St., Rosebery Ave., E.C. 1. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 














YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


Fer 112 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, 


Hon. Treasurer. 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 
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that does me good” 


*‘Vapex is the only thing 
that has ever done me good 


take a few drops on my 
hanky and in a few hours 


tell all my friends about it ' 
and they come. back and 

thank me... They say the ! 

same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find 
‘apex is the very best.” 


V 


“The only thing 


Try Vapex for yourself 
and you will never be 
without it again. The 
relief is marvellous. It 
clears the head and 
quickly breaks up the 
most stuffy cold. 


.- If I get a cold I at once 


am fit and well again. I 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


R. L., Hackney, E.9. 

































BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 





or Seut-Acting Kump 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 

NOTHING TO RUN 
A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for aes Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very smali 
springs and streams to high level points where it 
is needed. 


Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 
It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 


BLAKE'S HYORAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
installations, 








2539 Accrington, 





JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 


"Phone: ’Grams: 


Accrington, ACCRINGTON. 


Rams, 
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is pretty pleased with life — as you see. It is 
hard to imagine that not so very long ago he was 


in great need. Today he is in the National Children’s Home, together with 





nearly 4000 other boys and girls. Loving care and proper food are working 





wonders with him. Like every child in the Home, he is being given that sound 





and liberal education which is essential in these days. The National Children’s 














Home most urgently needs your help. A Form of Bequest will be sent on application to 






the Principal, who will gratefully acknowledge all 
Richard and his friends need your help. 





donations. A florin will clothe and feed one child 





And do please remember that even the for a day at the National Children’s Home. £50 


smallest contribution is extremely welcome. will name a cot in memory of a friend or relative. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


N.8.—For obvious reasons Richard is not the real name of the happy boy of the photo- A N D O R v 4 A N A G 6 


eg se advertisement is a typical true story of the work of the Children’s POs «Pr Re a 
me and ‘Richard’ is actually being cared for in one of the 29 branches of the Home. ounded by Dr. Stephenson, 
— ec Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 


C¥s—2z 
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Buy an 
Armstrong 
Siddeley 
for its air- 
craft quality 








Bi 
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Cars of 
Aircraft Quality 
Twelve - - - £285 
Twelve-Plus (14 h.p.) £320 


Seventeen - from £385 
Twenty - - from £550 
(Prices ex Works) 
and the 
SIDDELEY SPECIAL 


Please write for 
Catalogue ‘ U.248”" 


The Twelve-Plus (14 H.P.) Saloon de Luxe, £320 


ETAILED checking and inspection at every stage of manufacture 
D alone can give that reliability and high standard of perform. 
ance for which Armstrong Siddeley are famous. 
thoroughness and individual attention associated with aircrap 
standards of manufacture are responsible for the exceptiona| 
comfort and superb finish of this, the finest range of quality cars 


ARMSTRONG 


SIDDELEY 


© rial the only proved self. changing gor > 


The Same 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON : 10 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


Agents in all principal centres 


MANCHESTER : 35 KING STREET WEST 





BUY A CAR MADE 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


AS248G 








Start the day 


Smoothly g 


A comfortable shave 
means a good start to the 
day. If you find shaving a 
bore in the morn- 
ing, give Parke- 
Davis Shaving 
Cream a trial. It 
really does soften 
the beard quickly 
and effectively, 
and yet protects 
the skin from 
irritation. 















Large tube 


from all 
Chemists. 








Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream is a delight 
to use—and after! 
It softens the most 
stubborn beard and 
soothes the tender- 

















est skin. 




















OUR STEWARDS 





putting their heads together to 
think out new ways to 
make you feel at home 


THE SERVICE IS SKILLED ON | 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES | 


SAILINGS April 24 May 2 16 23 June 27 | 
July 4 11 18 25 August 1, 8 and 2 


MANAGERS: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 
and No. 1. Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 
Telephones: Man. 3456 Whi. 6981 Tem. 2258 
or Agents 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


X Northern Abyssinia the Italian penetration con- Italy and Geneva 
tinues with unabated speed, and unchecked by any The Italian military successes have brought the 
position more serious than sniping. A column moving relations between the League of Nations and Italy to 
along the Sudan border has reached Gellabat, 100 miles their most critical stage. Signor Mussolini, with much of 
with of the Eritrean frontier. It is in touch with Abyssinia in his hands and the capital of the country at 
Sudan officials and its presence is no more likely to his mercy, is likely to crown his lawless aggression and his 
lad to complications than is that of the Italian force lawless and barbarous recourse to gas by demanding terms 
om the Kenya border in the south. The Italian flag which the League of Nations cannot approve without 
ties on the banks of Lake Tana. Magdala, if not already betraying every ideal embodied in the Covenant. The 
weupied, is threatened. Dessie, 200 miles by execrable temptation will be great, and Mr. Eden may be left almost 
notor-road from Addis Ababa, was entered on Wednesday alone in resistance to it. Italy has alr -ady made her 
byan Italian force. Aeroplanes circle at will over the | signature to any future contract valueless, but that so far 
capital. Of the Emperor and his armies there comes destroys only her own credit. If the League condones 
n0 word. Do those armies still exist as such? What Italian action by a despairing acceptance of the fait 
i the state of their morale? How do they stand for accompli then the basis of all future agreements is 
ammunition and supplies ? Much turns on the answers destroyed, for pledges between States will have been 
to these questions. Beyond doubt vast numbers of shown to be something that can be torn up with impunity. 
wien bearing rifles swarm in the hills not only in front  Italy’s military successes may give a very false view of 
ot the Italian armies, but around and behind them. her situation. The figures published at Geneva show that 
Within a few weeks their great ally, the rain, will be economic sanctions, slow to take effect because of the 
with them, to restrict mechanised movement, wreck decision that existing contracts should be carried out, 
nads and convert camping-grounds into quagmires. have cut Italy’s external trade in half and reduced her 
* * * * gold reserves far below danger-point. Her jubilation 
over the capture of Dessie may yet be premature, for her 
financial situation even before the war began was 
deplorable. The League has no choice but to main- 
tain and intensify sanctions till a settlement embodying 
no reward for aggression is reached. 
* * * ca 



























Ifany fighting spirit remains on the Abyssinian side— 
aud no one who knows the Abyssinians and their Emperor 
will readily believe that it does not—Marshal Badoglio 
may yet find himself involved in a type of warfare in 
vhich his civilised and highly mechanised forces will 
ior the first time have to engage in detail and on almost 
‘qual terms an agile guerrilla enemy at moments and The Locarno Talks 
m ground of its choice, not his. Addis Ababa may The next meeting between the Locarno Powers will 
posibly fall before the rains. The capacity to destroy take place at Geneva during the League Council session 
it at any moment is already in Italian hands. It is which begins on May 11th, and in the mean time Mr. 
hot likely, it is true, to prove a second Moscow; but Eden is to seek elucidation of various proposals in the 
that its fall will necessarily put an end to Abyssinian German peace plan. To have gained an interval for 
resistance is far from being a foregone conclusion, reflection and discussion is something in itself, and the 
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innocuous Staff Talks now in progress in London are 
serving a useful purpose in reconciling the French to the 
temporary acceptance of the status quo in the Rhineland. 
It is very much to be desired that Mr. Eden should have 
a meeting with Herr Hitler personally. The German 
plan is understood to be largely the Fithrer’s own, and 
elucidations obtained in direct conversation with him 
would be worth far more than agreement by diplomatic 
note. Everything, moreover, depends on what Herr 
Hitler's real purposes in Europe are, and how far he is 
ready for the give-and-take necessary to any genuine 
agreement between sovereign States. Even personal 
talks might not throw decisive light on that, but it is 
certain that nothing else could. However that may be, 
there is in the present arrangement this definite gain, 
that before the Locarno Powers meet again the French 
elections will be over. But one very pertinent question 
remains—whether there are any limits to what Mr. 
Eden's physique will stand. 
* * * * 
Red Cross and League 
The refusal of the International Red Cross Committee 
at Geneva. to communicate to the League of Nations 
Council the evidence in its possession regarding the use 
of gas in Abyssinia is surprising and discreditable. 
The International Red Cross exists not merely to alleviate 
suffering but to take special cognisance of breaches of 
the laws of war. It possesses, however, no power in that 
respect except thet of publicity, and might be expected 
in its own interest to give whatever help it can to the 
League Council, which possesses other powers. There 
is, moreover, a further reason why this unfortunate 
recalcitrance stands condemned. The Covenant itself 
contains an article whereby 
the Members of the League agree to encourage and 
promote the establishment and co-operation of duly 
authorised voluntary national Red Cross organisa- 
tions having as purposes the improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease and the mitigation of 
suffering throughout the world. 
The Red Cross is, therefore, given special recognition 
and support by the League. It is a strange return for that 
to refuse co-operation with the League Council when it 
proposes to take up a part of the Red Cross’s task 
which the Red Cross has no power to execute itself, 
* * * * 


Turkey and the Dardanelles 

There are four reasons why the formal notice given by 
Turkey that she intends to propose before the League of 
Nations Council next month the removal of the veto 
(embodied in the Treaty of Lausanne) on the fortification 
of the Dardanelles has provoked little agitation in Europe. 
One is that the move was expected ; the second, that it is 
overshadowed by far graver problems; the third, that 
Turkey, in sharp contrast to certain greater Powers, has 
proceeded with strict propriety in raising the question 
thus formally, under Article XIX of the Covenant ; the 
fourth, that Kemal Ataturk is unfortunately justified in 
his distrust of security guaranteed by four Great Powers, 
of whom two are Jtely and Japan. Failing that security 
Constantinople lies exposed to attack by any fleet which 
chooses to proceed up the demilitarised Straits. The 
spread of the principle of demilitarisation was one of the 
brightest prospects of the Peace Conference period. 
Instead of that we are witnessing its almost complete 
abandonment. But at least the demilitarised zone on the 
Maritza, between Greece and Turkey, remains, and is 
working admirably. That, it is hoped, will be challenged 
by neither country. urkey’s request, reasonably formu- 
lated, must be met in a reasonable spirit, and no doubt 
It will be something to provide an example of 


XIX can work. 


wil! be. 


how Articl 


The French Elections 

When Herr Hitler re-occupied the Rhineland 
as if panic and fear might combine to cheat - 
Populaire in France of its expected victory in the elect} 
which begin on April 26th. But Hitler's action ma bi 
sobered rather than scared the nation. The Frenel z : 
not given way to panic, and there is so little disagreem, ¥ 
on foreign policy—except as regards the maintenanes s 
sanctions against Italy—that domestic affairs are ch 
the deciding factor. The last elections returned ‘ 
Radical-Socialists as the largest party. Since then Fran . 
has endured the successive crises caused by Guns 
rearmament, Stavisky, Mussolini and the occupation af 
the Rhineland, but once again is ruled by a Radica| 
Ministry under M. Sarraut; which seems more stable thay 
any French Government for some time. The Left stil 
seems to have the country’s confidence. The Fascist 
Leagues have been discredited, and the Right has lost 
strength owing to the behaviour of nationalist an 
authoritarian Governments elsewhere. The Front Popu. 
laire has been strengthened by M. Blum’s declaration that 
for the first time, the Socialists are willing to take oflice 
and by its consistent support of the Franco-Soviet Pact, 
Unless the possibility of devaluation frightens the peasant 
and the rentier, the electoral prospects of the Left ay 
good. 


it Seema 
the F, Font 


* * * * 


Socialism in the Indian National Congress 

The meeting of the Indian National Congress 4 
Lucknow revealed the profound divisions in the ranks of 
the movement. In his Presidential address Mr. Jaya. 
harlal Nehru committed himself to a policy of revoly. 
tionary Socialism, involving vast agrarian and _ industrial 
changes, and advocated the refusal of office and the 
creation of deadlock in the Provincial Legislatures, 
But he showed himself conscious of the weakness of his 
position by admitting the gulf which divides the Congress 
from the peasant and urban masses, whose support alone 
could promise any chance of final success to his policy, 
The Socialist motion advocating refusal of office under the 
new constitution was decisively defeated, and the Con- 
gress showed its indecision by referring the question to 
the Working Committee. Mr. Nehru’s speech has 
alarmed the rich middle-class supporters of the Congres, 
who have contributed largely to its funds and see in the 
Socialist policy an end to their hopes of obtaining power 
under the new constitution. The object of the policy 
advocated by Mr. Nehru and the Socialists is to kill that 
constitution, which they describe as “a charter of 
slavery,’’ but its effect may well be to cripple the Congress 
as an effective political force. Mr. Gandhi has bee 
silent, but he is pretty certainly out of sympathy with 
Mr. Nehru’s latest programme. 

* x x k 


Germany’s Strength 

An attempt is made by a competent German writer in 
an article on a later page of this issue to throw some light 
on the obscure question of what Germany’s armed strengtl 
really is. The difliculty, of course, arises from the fact 
that no official figures on the subject are made public it 
Germany, and speculations by the German Press 0 
subjects the Government wishes to leave undiscussed ate 
very effectively repressed. For that reason the compute 
tions on which the article is based must necessarily be 
presented with some reserve, since some of them ate 
avowedly, and of necessity, arbitrary estimates. But the 
general conclusions reached by the writer are not likely to 
be far wrong. With, perhaps, one exception. He demo 
strates that Germany will not reach her maximum 
strength till 1939, and adds that it is then that the menace 
of German armaments will have to be faced. That argt« 
ment takes too little account of the fact that strength, 
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5 a menace, iS relative. Germany’s rearmament 
half Europe to like action, Whether her 
Il be relatively greater in 1939 than it is today 
e questioned. No one is dreaming of an 
An attack by her, whether now or three 
a desperate venture. The Reichs- 
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jas driven 
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attack O her. 
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Ci hen axe . . 

yr fortunately, seems disinclined for desperate ventures, 
eh. ater 

well “ " ; “ 

Trade with the United States 


it would be rash to assume that an Anglo-American 
ide agreement will result from the preliminary con- 
versations which, as announced from an authoritative 
source, have taken place between Great Britain and the 
ryited States. Indeed, the object of the conversations 
iys been to discover whether such negotiations are 
«ven possible. and a survey has been made, for this 
purpose, of the commodities and tariffs entering into 
\nglo-American trade. Mr. Cordell Hull, the Secretary 
( state, has already negotiated ten such agreements 
vith other countries, as a means to carrying out his policy 
i restoring economic and financial equilibrium by 
reducing trade barriers and reviving international trade, 
and an agreement with Great Britain would be regarded 
the final vindication of that policy. But, apart 
irom questions of detail, there may be serious obstacles 
» the way of negotiation—the Ottawa agreement 
and the debt question among them. But a reduction 
of the American tariff would do much to destroy one of 
the strongest arguments for non-payment of the debt, 
nd its value would be such that, if the debt itself stood 
1 the way, we should be ill-advised not to make an 
afer which, while less onerous to us than the 192% 
ameement, would be regarded as reasonable by the 
Americans, 
* ¥ * x 

Labour and the Co-operative Movement 

By rejecting a proposal to merge its electoral organisa- 
tion with that of the Labour Party, the Co-operative 
Conference has once again emphasised its independence. 
It is not indeed complete, and speakers at the Conference 
were anxious to insist on the harmony between the 
(o-operative and the Labour movements, but several of 
the debates showed that the Conference’s support of some 
points of Labour policy was by no means whole-hearted. 
But such disagreement is not the cause of the Co- 
operators’ anxiety to maintain their political inde- 
pendence. The Co-operative movement is not a political 
movement but a form of economic organisation, whose 
nds are by no means always identical with those of 
socialism. As an attempt at self-help by the workers, 
itis largely independent of politics, and as an association 
feonsumers its interests may very easily conflict with 
those of the workers—as more than one dispute on 
onditions of cnployment has demonstrated. 

* * * * 

Red Cross Aeroplanes for Abyssinia 

The efforts Lady Gladstone is making to replace the 
Red Cross aeroplane which crashed in Abyssinia a month 
rtwo ago are fortunately meeting with success, The 
umber of contributions received is large, but since 
the individual amounts are mainly small further help 
s required, A telegram received from Addis Ababa from 
ww Sidney Barton this week states that “ urgency of 
weed cannot be exaggerated.” The British Minister 
arrival of a new aeroplane, or aeroplanes 
possible that two smaller machines rather 
than one large one. will be despatched) would be an 
mmense encouragement to the Red Cross authorities 
it work in the country. The gas-war obviously lays new 
eurdens on the Red Cross workers. Contributions, which, 
is already mentioned, are urgently required, should be sent 
to Lady Gladstone at 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1, 


ie 
ulds that the 


{for it is 


ih 
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Parliament in Recess 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Few men 
in the House of Commons can have welcomed the Easter 
Recess with keener pleasure than the Chief Government 
Whip. In the last few weeks he has had an exceptionally 
difficult time. The defeat of the Government on the 
issue of equal pay for equal work was symptomatic of a 
fairly general disgruntlement among its supporters. 
The main cause is the growing irritation at what the 
rank-and-file regard as the lack of respect shown to their 
views on the Treasury Bench. The answers by Cabinet 
Ministers to questioners who believe that they are raising 
issues of public importance have often been perfunctory 
and even rude. On occasion an unfortunate Under- 
Secretary has been forced alone to face the storm on a 
controversial Bill, and, even when hard pressed, no Cabinet 
Minister has come to his aid. There continuous 
evidence of a similar kind that the Government have 
not vet wakened up to the fact that “the crisis Parlia- 
ment” of 1931, with its cohorts of well-disciplined young 
men, new to the ways of the House of Commons and with 
all the public school virtues of loyalty and obedience, is 
no more, but that a highly critical assembly has taken its 


place. 


1S 


* XK * ae 

Mr. Baldwin too, has clearly, for the time being at 
any rate, lost his power of controlling incipient revolt. 
In the old days of the Indian controversy in the last 
Parliament the rebels were at pains to avoid, if possible, 
a clash with the leader of the Party. Now, “ Baldwin- 
baiting ”’ is a recognised amusement of a section of the 
younger men at question-time. They arrange an elaborate 
series of supplementary questions to the Prime Minister 
and contrive to give him as uncomfortable a ten minutes 
as possible. When they have exhausted themselves 
Mr. Churchill rises and with all his superb Parliamentary 
skill, drives home the attack. He is far more formidable 
than he was in the last Parliament. Never in his whole 
career probably has he spoken better than he is speaking 
today, and what is more, he deals with subjects that are 
of intimate and anxious concern to the Commons and 
the country, such as the problems of defence and the 
condition of the unemployed. Mr. Churchill's popularity 
is rising rapidly. 

x x % ok 

These are some of the factors which have helped to 
produce the decline in the power and prestige of the 
Government. If further damage is to be prevented, 
counter measures must be taken. In my view, the first 
essential is that Mr. Baldwin should use the opportunity 
of his next speech in the country to state firmly that he 
is not contemplating retirement. The attacks on him 
are in part inspired by the belief that he is “ on the run ” 
and that if only the pressure is maintained he will 
Such a feeling is bound to have an adverse effect 


resign. 
Some attempts also 


on the loyalty of his supporters. 
must be made to organise the very substantial body of 
Left Wing support that exists within the Government 
ranks. It is unfortunate that so many of the Whips, 
apart from Captain Margesson, who is a Baldwinian Liberal, 
are fundamentally Right Wing in sympathy and outlook. 
They often fail to convey to the Leaders the real opinions 
of the rank-and-file. 
x * * 

Let me commend very warmly a shilling pamphlet, 
Germany and the Rhineland, just issued by the Reval 
Institute of International Affairs, and containing addresses 
on the German situation delivered within the last month 
at Chatham House by one past and one present member 
of the House of Commons, Sir Norman Angell and Mr. 
Harold Nicolson, and one member of the House of 
Lords, Lord Lothian, All the addresses are important 
and instructive. Mr, Nicolson’s is entertaining as well, 
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T is something that in the course of their fevered 
diplomatic interchanges the two most antagon- 
istic Powers in Europe should each have launched a 


Ap 
— 
wer be 
evel 
THE RIVAL PEACE PLANS rom 
' ; at 
be repudiated unilaterally, and no demand { A 
any territorial change in Europe is to be subnit, Pi 
for 25 years. Collective security having been th gots 
\ ? 


peace plan for the appeasement and stabilisation of 
the Continent. In one sense it is perhaps a misnomer 
to term them rival plans, despite their origin, for 
if anything is to come of either they must be treated 
not as mutually exclusive but as parallel projects, 
to be collated and blended at Geneva or elsewhere 
into a new and practical instrument. The task 
will be formidable, for the two schemes do not 
conspicuously resemble one another, and the Govern- 
ment responsible for each may be expected to 
view with some jealousy any subordination of its 
own proposals to the alternative scheme. But if it 
is to be assumed that France and Germany both 
genuinely desire to see Europe organised for peace— 
and without that assumption the study of their plans 
is purposeless—then the feasibility of the proposals 
they have framed must be examined objectively 
and with complete impartiality. 

The German plan, laid before Mr. Eden on 
April Ist, is based on a series of bilateral pacts. 
Germany does not envisage Europe as a_ whole. 
She is concerned only with a section of it, of which 
she herself is the centre. She proposes, therefore, 
the conclusion of a Western European security agree- 
ment, with or wifhout military assistance, having 
a duration of 25 years, between Germany, France, 
Belgium and, if desired, Holland, with Britain and 
Italy invited to act as guarantors; an air-pact to 
supplement these agreements ; non-aggression pacts 
Germany and the States immediately 
adjacent to her south-eastern and north-eastern 
frontiers; return of Germany to the League of 
Nations; creation of an international court of 
arbitration, to deal with questions arising out of these 
agreements ; a gradual and partial approach towards 
disarmament, and ultimately a discussion of the 
economic situation in Europe. Such are the essentials 
of the plan. There is a great deal of it that needs 
elucidation, in particular the relation of the proposed 
non-aggression pacts (superimposed on the Kellogg 
Pact and the Covenant) to the League of Nations, 
which Germany proposes to rejoin. Would, for 
example, such a pact between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia prevent cither from joining in League action 
against the other? That, and much else, remains to 
be explained, and Mr. Eden is already taking steps to 
clarify ambiguities. 

The French plan is something far more ambitious. 
It starts not with the individual State but with the 
collectivity, the collectivity in this case being Europe, 
or for certain purposes various groups of States 
within the Continent. There is to be created within 


between 


the League a European Commission, exercising 
what are in some respects startlingly extensive 


It is to organise European security on 
the basis of mutual assistance, and for this purpose 
all European States are to keep military, naval and 
aerial forces permanently at the disposal of the 
European or the League Council. 


powers. 


Commission 


Treaties, while not permanently unalterable, cannot 


achieved, disarmament on a substantia] 
to follow, the European Commission being empowers 
to fix by a two-thirds majority (subject to app 
to a new Arbitration Court) the maximum armani 
of cach State. Finally, elaborate agreements om 7H 
economic relations, going as far as a partial or toty t 
Customs Union for Europe, and on currency and emitte 
exchange difficulties, are to be contracted, | wee 

It will be observed that the two plans hay, a 
singularly little in common, beyond the facet the | 


Seale 


§ 












both make formal recognition of the equality ayj oe 
independence of States ; both contemplate, in yer wee 
different connexions, a time-limit of 25 year. ie an 
both propose, for entirely different purposes, a je, pe tl 
Court of Arbitration; and both include propos wt tod 
wholly different in character and degree, for dix and the 
armament and economic peace. It may be observe shat th 
further that since the German proposals fall ye reveale 
short of the provisions of the League of Natio af pre 
Covenant, and the French proposals go well beyon Indepet 
them, there is something to be said for the conchusio, charact 
that the rational compromise would be to take th vgs an 
League Covenant and work it. Why, in fact, In Afr 
should not that obvious course be taken? It yj This 
be said that the League Covenant has shown its of ides 
ineffective—notably in the case of Japan and inf oooh 
the ease of Italy. Quite true, but it has broken dow 4 St. 
for a reason that would be quite as fatal to Germany’ he atti 
non-aggression treaties—deliberate and premeditated af patt 
breach of faith by a contracting party. Whitfijaq d 
protection is there to be against that? France, I ¢ tho 
course, has the answer ready—sanctions. Her plan _ sho, 
stands or falls by them. But sanctions are provided ff yay 
in the League Covenant, and it is precisely because ments 
of France’s reluctance to impose them on Italy piliey 
that the League’s failure to protect Abyssinia haf 4. fa 
become a mingled shame and seandal. Certain i gin, 
features of the French scheme are plainly inaceept: ff jjeals 
able. To veto any territorial change in Europ oo 
for 25 years is to suspend to that extent Article XIX reAS01 
of the Covenant, which provides for peaceful chang jit) 
for a quarter of a century. And to the propos os 
that a European Commission shall have power ff» y 
fix by a two-thirds majority the limits of an individu ff }, 4 | 
country’s armaments no State in Europe exci yy 


Franee herself would assent. Bu 
At the same time the idea of a European Commis 


an ¢ 
sion or Council within the League deserves to i dete 
further explored, in spite of certain difficulties caus ff 5. 
by the position of States like Russia and Turkey peti 
which are both European and Asiatic. The Covenait® ».. 
as it stands involves its member-States in immets the : 
commitments, which it is certain most of the Stas i, 
would fail to honour if the oceasion arose. , To limit 


the commitments regionally would increase the prof ,. 


pect of the undertakings being carried out. That, qy,. 
least, was the sound principle underlying the Locam® 4, 
agreements of 1925. The fact that M. Brians “i 
so-called United States of Europe plan came l E cult 
nothing is not proof conclusive that Europe @§ |: 
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or be dealt with as a unit. The attempt is 
* making, in spite of the serious fact that to give 

- an States a special responsibility for maintain- 
Mand f, got in Europe will inevitably be interpreted 
Submitt, s diminishing their responsibilities in more distant 
CN. thyy si in some of which British Dominions or colonies 
Scale jy 
Mpower 
£0 app 
ArMAMents 








IDEALS IN 


Ments il 7HILE most people during Easter were trying 
al or toty W to find such pleasure as snow and sleet 
rency auf mitted, a small minority, of Socialists, trade 
. inionists, and educationists, were in conference. 
fans havlll nis Easter especially it was interesting to notice 
fact that that, in all the conferences, however different their 
ality audi hyracter, the same controversies and disagreements 
> MN Veil cose—particularly in regard to the question of 
9 year wr and peace. There was a time when we could 
PS, a hey hope that question had become almost academic, 
TOpOsal HM int today it is again the most pressing of all problems, 
Or (ivf nq the delegates to the conferences showed plainly 
Observed lat they so regarded it. But their discussions 
fall wel rvealed a profound disagreement on the methods 
Nation il if preserving peace, while the delegates to the 
| beyond Independent Labour Party Conference doubted 
clusion suurgcteristically whether the peace we now enjoy 
take theMl a. any more than a lightly veiled version of war. 
mM fact, In Africa, indeed, the veil is no longer worn. 

It Wilf This clash of views illustrates well the conflict 
™ ise of ideas which Dr. Cyril Norwood criticised in his 








and in geech to a conference on New Ideals in Education 
‘domi st §t, John’s College, Oxford, on Monday, and 
Malls MH he attributed it largely to the decay of certain ideas, 
ditatel ofpatriotism, imperialism, religion and morality, which 
Whit lind dominated a previous generation. The decay 
nce, (UM of those ideas is, indeed, too obvious to be denied, 
cr pla —though the pendulum may not always swing one 
sii vay—and it reveals itself in an indecision on funda- 
call @ mental questions which affects even our foreign 
| Atal policy. It may be said that we have lost confidence in 
om “1 the faiths of our fathers and have found no sure sub- 
verti vitute for them. In the absence of any dominating 
“wi ideals, we can find, in polities, in culture, in morals, 

{0 Single purpose which corresponds both to our 
i rason and our instincts. A short time ago, in 
mange, wlities it seemed that a humane internationalism 
aise ralised in a’ community of nations was an ideal 
th on which everyone could agree, but the events of the 
ies list few years have, for many people, thrown doubt 

o the value and the possibility even of that. 

mane But it is not possible to cure this indecision by 
a an educational discipline, such as Dr. Norwood 
a desires, which would impress once more on the 
i minds of children the ideas of patriotism and im- 
ide perialism. It is impossible because the indecision 
ea has attacked the minds of the teachers as well as 
va the taught; even where the teachers hold to these 
init ideas, they do not hold to them with the conviction 

UB “hich can convert a generation. In this respect, 
tat we may well contrast ourselves with Germany. 
am There also, a few years ago, traditional beliefs had 


ad's decayed and society was profoundly divided. That 
a has now been corrected, but only at tragic cost in 
| culture and civilisation, and only because there 
| existed in Germany a fanatical minority which 


are particularly vulnerable. Neither the German plan 
nor the French can in itself excite great enthusiasm. 
But the professed solicitude of the two countries for 
European security is satisfactory, and from their 
emulation a skilful diplomacy might educe results 
by no means valueless, 


EDUCATION 


stopped at nothing in its determination to impose 
its will on the nation. Fortunately, such fanatics 
do not yet exist—not at any rate in any sufficient 
number—in this country, and Dr. Norwood would 
agree that the good which, as he said, may yet come 
out of the conflict of theories and the confusion of ideas 
is not to be obtained along National Socialist lines. 

For Dr. Norwood, addressing an education con- 
ference, the better way is to be found in a reform 
of education which would lay stress on discipline 
and character, and abjure sternly what the speaker 
would call the licence of modern educational theories. 
But it is worth while to point out that “ discipline ”’ 
and “ character” are not unambiguous words, and 
that they vary according to the ideas which inspire 
them. It is interesting, for instance, that the Co- 
operative Conference demanded a reform of the 
entire educational system, including the Public 
Schools, from the elementary schools to the Univer- 
sities, and it is safe to assume that the Co-operators 
also envisage a discipline and a character which 
they would like to come out of such a reform. But 
it may be doubted if their idea and Dr. Norwood’s 
would agree. The National Association of School- 
masters also showed a desire for an educational 
system which would create character, but their 
President seemed to think that it is best produced 
by a rigid segregation of the sexes, that the forma- 
tion of character in boys must be left to men, m 
girls to women. Again it is doubtful whether such 
an ideal would command general consent. 

But Dr. Norwood agreed with the Co-operators 
in demanding that the national school-leaving age 
be raised, not to fifteen with exemptions, but to 
sixteen without exemptions. That, certainly, could 
not be achieved without a total reform of our present 
educational system, which, if it is to take care of 
children up to sixteen, must be more competent 
to prepare them for the modern world. But such 
a reform again presents us with the fundamental 
problem. The future, Dr. Norwood said, and we 
agree with him, is more likely to be an iron than 
a golden age, and cannot be met without a perhaps 
severe training for its realities. But no discipline, 
however severe, can be useful unless we are agreed 
on the end it is to serve. Patriotism, imperialism, 
duty, our country’s mission, may still be phrases 
which indicate an ideal, though imperialism has 
turned sour in the mouths of many, and patriotism, 
to young idealists like Wilfred Owen, came to have 
a cynical sound. They must lose that sound and 
taste if they are to serve in the future. Patriotism 
must be the name for a love of country which cannot 
tolerate the shame of slums and depressed areas 
and under-nourishment, and imperialism for a 
colonial rule whose purpose is the preservation of 
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peace, the end of exploitation, and the education of 
native peoples. To achieve such ideals is so difficult 
that it is easicr to turn patriotism into an aggressive 
nationalism and imperialism into a pursuit of gain or 
the perpetuation of conquest. The struggle to achieve 
these ideals uncorrupted demands indeed a disci- 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N his election speech at Lyon on Friday M. Herriot 
made what seems to me a remarkable statement, though 
no notice appears to have been taken of it. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, he is reported to have said, told him that 
the Geneva Protocol of 1924 was rejected by the British 
Cabinet by a single vote. I find it hard to believe that 
actually only a single vote turned the scale between 
approval and rejection, and quite as hard to believe that 
even if that were so a Minister so rigorous regarding all 
ihe proprietics as Sir Austen Chamberlain would have 
divulged the fact. The general impression, which M. 
Herriot’s words do not dispel, was that the Protocol, in 
whose elaboration the Labour Government had co-oper- 
ated actively at Geneva, found no friends in the Conserva- 
tive Cabinet which succeeded it. The case against the 
Protocol was stated in a memorandum submitted to the 
Cabinet by Lord Balfour, who was then Lord President of 
the Council, and his colleagues were so impressed by his 
reasoning that the document was read almost as it stood 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain to the League Council in 
March, 1925, as the British Government’s statement of its 
reasons for declining to ratify the Protocol. 
* x * * 

There is one French word whose mis-translation is 
so frequent and can make such an unfortunate impression 
that I mention it in the hope that this paragraph may 
possibly catch the eye of some habitual translators 
from the French.. A glaring example of it occurs in the 
reproductions in Tuesday’s daily papers of the important 
article contributed by M. Laval to the Moniteur of 
Cleremont-Ferrand. Speaking of Herr Hitler’s proposals 
M. Laval is made to say, “If it is argued that we are 
going to encounter any deceptions I reply that we must 
show and prove that we have a persistent desire to 
construct peace,” and further on the phrase occurs, 
““Franee has been deceived by Great Britain’s attitude.” 
In both cases, particularly the first, the translation 
suggests a clear ascription of deliberate intent to mislead. 
Did M. Laval mean that? Not atall. There is no such 
implication in the French word “ déception,” which 
fins, as usual, obviously been simply transliterated instead 
of translated, ‘ Déception” most commonly means 
merely “disappointment.” Substitute that word for 
“deception ” in the first case, and “ disappointed ” for 
* deceived ” in the second, and the whole thing becomes 
clear and inoffensive. And Herr Hitler is no longer 
charged with intent to mislead. 

* x a By 


On Sunday evening a woman walked in a cloak to the 
altar in St. Paul’s Cathedral, dropped the cloak and stood 
there naked. It was a strange proceeding, and it laid a 
severe tax on our Victorian daily Press, which, as is well 
known, can never face the horror of the word “ n*k*d.” 
In this case the Daily Telegraph described the lady as 
* unclothed ”; so did the Daily Mail; so did the Daily 
Express. The Daily Herald went so far as to call her 
* nude ” in a heading and “ unclothed ” elsewhere. The 
News Chronicle favoured “ uneclothed ” and “ unelad.” I 
may be a libertine, but I cannot for the life of me see 
why in such circumstances you should not tell the naked 
—or nude, or unclothed, or unclad—truth. 


——— 
pline and character harder than any which 

world has’ yet seen. An education Which sip; by 
that discipline, and would not accept any substi * 
however specious, in its place, might in ane 
Spartan and fit only for an iron age, but it js the o : 
one which could prepare for the future an age of a 


















The National Union of Journalists at its 
at Carlisle last week passed a resolution “ deploriny 
the recent tendency to introduce what amounted : 
a covert censorship by Government Departments : 
news bearing on forcign affairs.” No paper that Thar, 
seen gives the full text of the resolution or the arguments 
on which it rested, but it will be very unfortunate i 
the impression gains ground that newspapers jn this 
country are prevented from saying what they like about 
foreign affairs. With some considerable experience ‘4 
this particular field I have never come across anything 
that could be remotely described .as a covert censorship, 
There is, of course, a news department at the Foreign 
Office, and very necessary it is and very ably it is staffed 
But the invariable attitude of the officials of that depart. 
ment as I have known it is to say in effect, “ That i 
the position as we see it; of course you must use your 
own judgement and say what you like about it.” Advice 
is often sought by journalists, and it is given “to hp 
taken or left.” So far as the Foreign Office igs cop. 
cerned, and that is obviously the Department primarily 
responsible for “news bearing on foreign affairs,” jt; 
relations with the Press are a model of what such things 
should be. 
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The report of the head of the Dutch Red Cross wit 
in Abyssinia, to the effect that he had lost 64 out of bis 
67 mules owing to the grass being poisoned by mustari- 
gas bombs dropped by Italian aeroplanes, should 1 
go unnoticed. A fortnight or more ago, when the firt 
reliable reports of the use of poison-gas_ were being 
received in this country, a British General commente| 
on the immense suffering that would be caused ty 
animals, quite apart from the injuries to human being, 
Men and women can at any rate make some atten 
to protect themselves from asphyxiating gases, bit 
animals are obviously blind and helpless victims, and 
the lot of any beast wandering into a gas-area for weeks 
afterwards may be simply a lingering and _ agonising 
death, 












* * x * 





When I read in a leading article in the Daily Expres 
that “ Lake Tana is still British, and will remain so” | 
wonder for a moment whether it is geography or politic 
that I am being taught. Not geography, I see, for: 
little earlicr the writer mentions the incontrovertible fat 
that the lake is in Abyssinian territory. As to the political 
side, the much-diseussed shect of water was till last week 
just as much and as little British as the Lake of Lucerti. 
Has some secret annexation taken place since ? 











i * * * 





* This step,” said Mr. Baldwin, “ was not a progressivt 
but a retrograde step, and in his view the time was 00! 
nearly ripe for it.” But a time for moving backwards wil 
evidently come. 
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“The rescuers raced to the scene by horse and buggi 
over an inaccessible mountain-trail.”—The Belfast New 
Letter. 






Quite right. I always take a buggy myself when I want 





access to the inaccessible. JANUS. 
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THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: XIV. THE FRUSTRATION 
OF LIBERALISM 


By H. G. 


x his more fragmentary notes there is evidence that 
[ Steele remained extremely dissatisfied with his 
‘ t of the riddle of the frustration -of civilisation. 
ed the liberal type of mind for gentleness, for 
for obscurity of thought and expression, 

for pedantry and needless dissensions, for mutual dis- 
mst. “ Why is there no generosity in liberalism ? ” 
he asks. He looked with envy at the working solidarity 
of the gangster world of America and of the gangster 
rigimes iD yarious European countries. He writes in 
ne place of “ the moral strength of stupidity.” Through- 
out the world, practically the same conception of the 
iesirable life takes shape in the minds of intelligent 
men of every race and tradition, the conception of a 
world pax, & socialised economic life, of a rising level 
of liberty, opportunity, amplitude of living, of a world- 
enthesis: of happy activities. It takes shape in their 
minds, but not in their acts and effects. And his answer 
to the riddle of this motor-paralysis is that there is at 
present no“ liberal morale.” 

In the notes attached to this discussion, Steele has 
jotted down a disconcerting summary of the quarrels, 
jealousies and treacheries of “liberal”? leaders, of their 
want of candour with one another and their profound doc- 
trinaire distrusts. The stupid can co-operate loyally upon 
immediate objectives; the intelligentsia, it seems, cannot. 

And I think if Steele had lived, the crown and culmina- 
tin of his Anatomy would have been the detailed 
working out of the necessary ethic and the necessary 
conventional imperatives for this “* Liberal Morale ” of 
his, which should achieve at once personal and world 
salvation. He would have drawn upon the experiences 
of Jesuit and Puritan, Communist and Fascist, for 
direction in the New Beginning. He was very insistent 
that he did not want to produce any one uniform type 
of “liberal.”” Ife wanted co-operation and not uni- 
formity. His ‘‘ New Model” was to be a creative 
mechanism of many parts. One of his primary require- 
ments was that ** different sorts of liberal should under- 
stand one another better.” And they should also 
understand the need for law and order as a going con- 
dition. “The impatience of undisciplined and unco- 
ordinated liberalism has wasted vast possibilities of 
creative liberal energy upon mere chaotic insurrec- 
tionism.” Liberalism has to be as measured and 
restrained as it is hard and implacable. It is preferen- 
tially on the side of law and order, unless the law is 
arbitrary and the order mere coercion. Its final objective 
is the “ candid exploratory, educational, socialist world 
pax,” sternly defended against malignancy. 

Necessarily his prescription for the New Puritans who 
were to take the world in hand would have recapitulated 
much that had gone before in his “* Anatomy.” There 
8 a curious parallelism between the problems he was 
wrestling with and those which brought Oliver Cromwell 
to create the New Model. The Parliamentary armies and 
the city train-bands were no match for the romantic 
cavalry of the usurping and illegal autocracy, until 
Cromwell created his troops of sober and religious men. 
In the modern liberal we need more of the Ironside and 
less of the artistic temperament. The backbone of a 
continuing creative revolution in the world must be sober 
and religious men and women—even though their religion 
8 stripped down to that bare psychological adjustment 
to which Steele’s analysis reduced all his assembled creeds. 
They must be wary of pleasure, they must be in sound 


treatmen 
He blam 
{astidioushness, 


WELLS 


training and sexually self-controlled. Their imaginations 
must be lit and sustained by habitual close contact with 
scientific work. Their habit of mind must be critical. 
They must be educated in the scientific outlook as the 
old Puritans were educated in the Bible. . . . 

As Steele recapitulates these characteristics to which 
his analysis has led him, I seem to see his New Model 
marching by—like a procession by Mantegna. They are 
engineers and aviators, explorers, navigators, architects, 
laboratory workers, teachers, doctors of mind and body, 
administrators, keepers of the peace, guardians and nurses, 
makers and artists. cultivators and miners, men of the 
forge and men of the forest, tamers of animals and conser- 
vators of life. And then I find myself echoing Steele's 
amazement. ‘“‘ Why is there now no liberale morale ? 
Why do not these people rule the world today? Tell 
them” writes Steele, “‘ and tell them. Call upon them. 
Call them again and again. Create a real political science 
and apply it. Create a living and searching criticism of 
political conduct and social interaction to bind all these 
fine types together in a common purpose, so that the 
lovely work they do will not become in the aggregate a 
heap of waste.” 

And in another place he has written “* Co-ordination, 


mutual understanding, is the first duty of modern 
liberalism. The disavowal of providential guidance, of 


mystical democracy, of a mystic belief in progress, must 
be the first article of its high and stoical creed.” 

And once one has caught a glimpse of this march- 
past, this Mantegna frieze, of Steele’s New Model, the 
vision grows plainer. They will be understanding, 
co-ordinated, resolute; they will be merciful but not 
foolishly gentle. On occasion they will kill. They 
must not hesitate to kill, without trial or ceremony, 
any mad dog that raids the world. They will kill without 
delay or compunction every political adventurer who 
menaces the common order or liberty. The world must 
be made safe from Caesars and secret tyrannies. Not 
Caesar but a scientific Brutus is the ideal of the New 
Beginning. Patience with legal forms when they are 
perverted or abused, patience with all usurpation, is 
the supreme surrender of life. 

I had a dream the other night of these men and women, 
very deliberate and implacable, walking steadily out of 
these speculations of Steele’s and saving the lite of the 
world. They will not make formal conspiracies, they will 
organise no secret societies ; the business of pass-words 
and counter-signs and mutual intimidation is the method 
of the feebler folk. They will do their work of liberation 
alone or by twos and threes, held together by nothing but 
the common understanding of rational men. These 
are times of tyranny and suppression, when the private 
judgement must be the ultimate court of law, with powers 
of life and death. The loudest upstart, the grimmest 
bully, nowadays must sooner or later hand himself over 
to the man of knowledge and judgement. The needle 
and the scalpel, the aeroplane and the gun, are for the 
hands that can use them. The political oaf, the modern 
dictator with a gang or a mob behind him, is merely 
a destructive intruder in the human laboratory. We 
owe him no loyalty. He has to be got rid of, anyhow. 
The duty of the man of knowledge and judgement is to 
mankind. He cannot divest himself of the power that 
should make him the judge and executioner of lawless 


aggression. He is not a trained dog to do tricks for 
his inferiors; he is not a saddled beast to answer 
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mind 
of his 


to the rein. He is Man; his science is the 
of Man and his opportunity is the measure 

duty. The distinctive quality of a modern liberal morale 
is the absolute refusal, even when rules have to be 
observed or mass action undertaken, to surrender 
individual responsibility. The modern liberal may ob- 
serve conventions and the rule of the road, obey without 
question the orders of doctor, engineer or other trusted 
guide, follow maps and signposts, but always with his 
eyes open. He waives his personal decision for the 
sake of Man in him. But it is a provisional waiver. 
He is responsible for his obedience and for the conse- 


MOSCOW AFTER TWENTY YEARS: 


By SIR BERNARD PARES 


HERE is one aspect of life in contemporary Russia 
which cannot cease to affront the better instincts 
of this country. It is the persecution of all forms of 
religion. The constitution, even as revised definitely 
im an anti-religious sense in 1928, reasserts the principle 
of freedom of religious belief, and there has never been 
any evidence at all that any believer in religion was 
officially executed for his belief. Since the world-wide 
indignation excited by the judicial murder of Monsignor 
Budkiewicz in 1923 the attack on religion, directed 
with the greatest ability by Yaroslavsky, has been made 
not primarily against believers, though they have often 
had to suffer materially for their belief, but against the 
ministers of religion as such, Disobedience to the law 
which prohibits the teaching of any form of religion 
to persons under 18 in groups of more than four is a 
State offence, and leads naturally to the concentration 
camp, whither ministers of all confessions have been 
sent in large numbers for their witness to their mission. 
Ministers have had no right to quarters, nor, while the 
rationing system existed, to rations; its abolition is 
probably for them a certain alleviation. 

I had hoped for an interview with Mr. Yaroslavsky, 
but there was no time to arrange it. However, I went 
twice carefully through the Anti-religious Museum. 
It is at present housed in the ancient cloisters of the 
Monastery of the Passion, which I was told is due for 
destruction. The approach to the subject was very 
interesting. The left-hand walls of the cloisters were 
devoted to a pictorial exposition of the grossest forms 
of superstition, and in particular to the association in 
history of enthroned religion with enthroned secular 
power. On the right-hand side was an exposition of the 
teaching of science, ‘The guide, who was very clear and 
lucid, took about two hours to conduct me through 
on my first visit; on my second I was alone. On the 
Jeft, in picture, was the account of the origin of the 
world in Genesis; at the creation of the sun on the 
fourth day after the carth and seas, he added quickly : 
“First mistake.” The origin of man is represented by 
Adam and Eve on one side and Darwin and his monkeys 
on the other. Treatment of the soul was a more thorny 
matter; on the left were the crudest representations of 
material which heathen tribes had identified 
with souls; on this point science presented no more 


forms, 


exhaustive contribution than diagrams showing the 
nervous system-—-which, surely, left the question just 


where it was. 
Everything was done to show by picture that carly 
presentations of Christ were identical with those of 


leaders of other religions. The Pope was shown to 
wear a crown like a king. Everything was done to 
emphasise benediction by religion of systems resting 
on slavery. Icons or other religious pictures were shown 


to include portraits of the great or the wealthy. 


Finally 
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quences of his obedience. While he stands 

tyrant or serves the mob he is still fully resppnit the waa 
They can never master him while his integrity oe ging, ‘ 
This partly explains why liberalism, though it a se thee 
so overwhelmed at times by demagogy and mat ae 
tagion, is nevertheless so irrepressible and recup pe 
In the hour of defeat it is already be pean, line 
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Mr, Wells’ last article, to appear 
“The Penultimate and the End.” 
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IV. RELIGION 







the story was carried through the Revolution and Civi 
War right up to the present time, with statisties of gy, 
of the strange sects that have sprung up under th 
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It would not be possible to form any reliable idea y 
the strength of religion in Russia by conversations With 
believers. This is, of course, practically barred 4, 
anyone whe does not know Russian ; and generally 
Russians are now from past experiences very shy abo 
talking to foreigners. Some famous visitors to Soviet 
Russia have been shown a church on what is probabjy 
an ordinary work-day (for there is no Sunday now an 
the coincidence of Sundays and rest days is now quit: 
accidental), and seeing a few old people worshipping 
and no one else (for in present-day Moscow one my 
work to eat), they may have judged that the batth 
against religion had been completely successful, ay 
that the church was so little used that it might wel 
be closed, In the circumstances one is lucky if ox 
gets any glimpses of active religion. I have mentione 
the old lady in the collective farm. Are there many 
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believers?” I was able to ask a chance acquaintance, IB ajter the 
a working man. ‘ Yes, I am one of them,” he said, I hesitation 
“How can one live without faith? They too cry out, Hupon the 
‘Oh Lord, Oh Lord,’ when they are in trouble.” “* What may have 
about the children?” ‘Oh the children will ofte: & thesubme 
enough go with their parents; of course son BR prove as | 
don't.” upon Bri 
It happens that I was able to get one most impressive fF 1917. 
picture. I have mentioned that there were Christina BB It is s 
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trees everywhere for New Year’s Day, and I think it wa 
probably hardly a coincidence that the Russian Christmas 
Day, our 7th of January, was, apparently out of its order, 
assigned as a rest day. I had told my guides that | 
should go to a church then and could make no othe 
arrangements. There were once 1,600 churches 

Moscow ; at the time of my visit the number of thoy 
still open was given as 40, and two of them, it appearei 
were closed during my visit. Priests may not live j 















the city and the only function which they can go in te J of action 
perform is publie worship. My enquiries for a chute: i One is t 
met with a good deal of difliculty, and I had to go «fi food-lad 
long way to the outskirts to attend a service. Bother t 
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It was a church about the size of St. Martin-in-the 
_ ane 
Fields. As I approached there were converging crews 














in the twilight, such as I have scen going to a League g stocks 
football mateh. The church was absolutely packed. would 
and the crush resembled nothing more than that at ie. The | 
League match. Ina Russian chureh all stand. It we importe 
with the very greatest difficulty that I managed to ge equally 
into a spot where we could at least breathe freely, in th and te 
south transept. The service lasted two hours. The si In 18 
ine was beautiful and, I felt, more fervent than any thi! 59.000, 
LT have before heard in Russia, I also noticed that thre fi These 
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the congregation itself was able to join in the 
e d did so with great devotion. All through the 
re was a persistent and steady crush of wor- 
et were making their way through towards the 
His the cross before they left ; that was the sign 
Pedant. and it was clear that they were not going 
we the church without having given it. 

: aes mentioned that I saw everywhere in Moscow a 
¥ of purpose on practically all faces. Nowhere was 
jis stronger than with the worshippers of that C hristmas 
pie, $0 far from 2a congregation of old and withered 
esol, both sexes and literally all ages were here 
ul represented, and it was a crowd in which it was 
inpossible to think of the word class. There were 
dong, middle-aged men sometimes holding the hand of 
bor there were youths and young women ; there were 
|, The deacons going round for the offertory could only 
their way through the mass at all by asking to be 
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Cin sponse as one does when alighting from a crowded 

‘Otte HE riage on the London tube. As we came out, the priests 

T th yere beginning to go through the whole service again, 

Avtsy, a there was a crowd equally large trying to 
jake its Way in. It was not a sight that I can ever 

ea of forget. 

With [have put it to Russian Communists that Jesus Christ 

l ty yas clearly a proletarian, and this has had to be admitted. 

Tally Hi qhe reply has usually suggested that religion has been 

bout associated With power. I can well understand how Marx, 

Viet 
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Ns Ta time when, unhappily, defence considerations 

tte are necessarily Occupying so prominent a place in 

il BB the public mind, it is imperative that food supplies in 


‘el HF relation to defence should be closely considered. There 
eH nav be doubts as to the value of the 35,000-ton battle- 
ri ship, controversy may rage over the relative claims 
iv FF upon the public purse of the three fighting services, but 
of the Great War there can be no 
il, M hesitation in placing the question of food supplies high 
, upon the list of defence factors. Since the War science 
it Hinay have greatly improved our methods for combating 
‘0 thesubmarine, but in any future war hostile aircraft may 
« & prove as serious a threat upon the sea-lanes converging 
‘upon British ports as did the submarine in 1916 and 
i Sie 
y It is sometimes claimed that these islands produce 
‘B shout half the food required by the population, but this 
)& isan estimate based on values and not on quantities, and 
Pthe high relative value of milk, eggs, home-killed meat, 


, Matter the experience 


2gs, 

B vegetables and the soft fruits distorts the picture. The 

Vuited Kingdom has to import over 70 per cent, of its 

wheat, about 50 per cent. of its meat and cheese, over 

80 per cent. of its butter, and the great bulk of its sugar 
Fand animal feeding-stuffs. 

To obtain greater security in time of war, two courses 

F ofaction, apart from direct defence measures, are possible. 
p One is to decrease the urgency of the punctual arrival of 
p food-laden ships by having recourse to food storage, the 
other to increase national food production. Both 
B methods can be adopted, but the first has the advantage 
p of being relatively simple, in that the increase of the actual 
pStocks of the non-perishable foods within the country 
would be rapidly achieved. 

The Board of Trade returns show that of the foods 
imported for men or animals (and both are almost 
equally important) wheat, maize and sugar are far 
and away the most considerable in terms of quantity. 
In 1935 we imported 101,000,000 ewts. of wheat, 
59,000,000 ewts. of maize and 38,000,000 ewts. of sugar. 
These three commodities taken together represented 


living in England in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
may have seen that many country parsons were really, 
so to speak, in the pocket of their squires, and that this 
was possibly even worse in other countries. Is not this 
something which would have shocked any sincere believer, 
and was it not both unhistorical and ridiculous to read 
this back into the early Christian Church, than which 
probably no more truly communist body ever existed ? 
It is one thing for a person who neither knows nor under- 
stands the meaning of religion to say he has not got any ; 
it is quite another to say that no one else shall have it, 
and in my view nothing could be more inept or ineffectual 
than to try to expel this root-instinct from the human 
spirit by the use of force. 

It will be seen from the above that I did discuss this 
matter with Russian Communists, and I am bound to 
say that I never felt that there was anything like that 
heart in their answers that I was sure to find when we 
were discussing the positive side of their programme and 
their truly extraordinary work of construction, I felt 
as if they were becoming more and more practical, more 
and more realist, and that this and other purely theo- 
retical articles of their programme were of themselves 
falling into the background ; and I sometimes got from 
them even a half-admission of this view. 

[Owing to the decision to include the above article in the 
series, Sir Bernard Pares’ final contribution, entitled 
** Desiderata,” is postponed till next week.| 


FOOD STORAGE AND DEFENCE 


By FRANCIS GOWER 


six times the weight of all imported meats, including 
bacon, and ten times the weight of imported dairy 
products. 

It is fortunately unnecessary for our defence authorities 
to contemplate the complete stoppage of sea-borne 
trade, but constant interruption involving the loss of 
many cargoes of food must be guarded against. If 
stocks of wheat, maize and sugar could be raised to a 
level guaranteeing supplies for the entire country for 
a considerable period, it is clear that the whole defence 
position would be immensely improved. Fortunately, 
wheat, maize and sugar are all capable of being stored 
for relatively long periods without deterioration. Since 
wheat is the most important of the three, it is as well 
to consider the position in relation to that. Recent 
answers to Parliamentary questions have indicated that 
existing accommodation for wheat storage at the ports 
is sufficient for 1,500,000 tons, but that at the present 
time only some 215,000 tons of wheat are actually in store. 
On the other hand, it has been estimated that over 
the last three years the total stocks of wheat and flour 
in the country have on August Ist (the end of the crop 
year) varied between 900,000 and 1,000,000 tons. The 
difference is probably due to stocks held by millers 
at country mills and possibly also to flour at bakers. 

The total annual consumption of wheat and flour is 
roughly 7,000,000 tons. It therefore appears that if 
port stores were filled and internal stocks maintained 
at their average levels the country would secure between 
three and four months supply without having to build 
new clevators. 

Reasonable security, however, demands that the 
stocks in the country should be sufficient for longer than 
that—say six months. To achieve this increased storage 
facilities would be necessary, but the cost would not 
be high in comparison with the freedom from anxiety 
and the strategical elasticity which the possession of 
such stocks would confer upon the Admiralty and the 
Air Ministry. It has been estimated in Canada that with 
wheat at its present level of prices the cost of storing wheat 
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is about 10 per cent. of its cost per annum. If it is assumed 
that the normal stocks of wheat and flour carried in 
this country are 1,000,000 tons, then the annual cost of 
increasing this figure to 3,500,000 tons would be in the 
region of £1,150,000, apart from the capital cost of 
erecting new elevators. When this figure is contrasted 
with the cost of new naval construction it will be realised 
at once how comparatively cheap it would be to provide 
sufliciently adequate storage facilities to relieve the 
defence authorities from overwhelming anxiety on 
this score. 

The selection of the grain for this purpose is important. 
Wheats differ considerably in their behaviour in storage. 
The main factor is dryness. English or Continental 
wheats harvested in the normal weather of a European 
August contain too much moisture to store well. The 
hard Canadian or the dry Australian wheats are much 
more suitable. It would, of course, be necessary to 
arrange a constant turning over of the stocks in store. 
Millers would need to draw their supplies from the wheat 
in stock, and newly arrived wheat would be used to 
take the place of the quantities thus removed. The 
machinery for such arrangements need. present little 
difficulty, since the milling industry is in few hands, 
three organisations now buying about 70 per cent. of the 
wheat sold for milling purposes. 

Although English wheat is not well suited for long 
storage yet one method of increasing available stocks 
would be to arrange that Government assistance to the 
wheat farmer should be modified so as to give an induce- 
ment to the farmer to hold his whect in stack for a longer 
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period than at present, thus spreading the 
of the home-grown crop over the whole 
arrangements for maize and sugar 
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‘greater difficulties than for wheat. To maintain . 5 (alexa 
months’ supply of these three commodities would = e Wu whil 
more than the price of a single modern cruiser whil Baty years? 
existence of the stocks might well prove e vo Ee City“ 
to a dozen cruisers in time of war. Maly sgndrine 

There is another method of increasing the Country sant anu 
food supplies which must not be overlooked TE ody, live 
public conscience has recently been stirred pas rn gt unhiapp” 
question of adequate nutrition. There is general ao ‘S plague 
ment that public health would be greatly improved i ansible f 
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the consumption of the protective foods, particulary 
of milk, could be greatly increased. To raise milk con, 
sumption in the United Kingdom to the levels re rd 
as desirable by modern science would demand an inereg 


in dairy herds of some 1,500,000 cows. Apart from ie” and ; 
desirability of such a development from a health stand. pe country 
point, the defence aspects should not be overlook rts of the 
An addition of 1,500,000 cows would mean that in th pe disease 


event of war the country would have an additiong 
450,000 tons of beef available on the hoof, a quantiy 
almost equal to the total annual imports of chille 
beef. 

Under present international conditions the case for 
increasing national food supplies is overwhelmingly 
strong, and if, as appears probable, this defensive poliy 
could be made to promote the peace -time interests ( 
Great Britain and of the Empire the case for its adopting 
is unanswerable. 
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THE DISASTROUS RAT ee 


By S.L. BENSUSAN Jane fact 

lV is matter for surprise that while experts estimate the investigation it was shown that ten other cases hal pied 8 
the damage done by the brown rat in England and occurred between 1933 and 1934; some had been treat ee 
Wales at £1 per head per annum of the population, at the Infirmary in Newcastle. Experiments by; . tl 
Y i it, th 


references to rat infestation, whether made in the House 
of Commons or at Rural District Council meetings, arouse 
little more than laughter. This is very disquieting, 
because as scientific investigation proceeds to study the 
causes of certain epidemics, it tends steadily to refer 
more and more of them to the rat. 

Of late the Weil’s disease popularly known as infective 
jaundice has been traced to rats ; this trouble accounted 
for the closing down of a coal-mine in Scotland a few years 
ago, because the miners in considerable numbers were 
contracting the complaint. ‘Twenty years ago the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London made a grant to Professor 
Foulerton to investigate in the Valley of the Wye the 
evidence connecting Weil’s disease with rats. For some 
time past the infection due to the spirochaete ichterogenes 
has been known in Germany, and considerable research 
work has been carried out on it in Japan. The virus 
reaches rats through abrasions in the skin and is readily 
contracted by human beings. Bathing-pools to which rats 
can gain access are a source of grave danger. Only a few 
years have passed since some of the frequenters of a well- 
known pool in Holland developed infective jaundice ; it 
was found that the area round the water was infested by 
rats; they were destroyed and the infection ceased. 

Last year in London a sewerman contracted Weil’s 
disease in the course of his work, and the attack proving 
fatal, the widow received an award under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Cases of infective jaundice have been 
reported as near to London as Hertfordshire and as far 
away as Shropshire. At Newcastle last month a colliery 
shifter claimed and received compensation following 
alleged infection from rats ; it was proved that the seam 
in which he worked was wet and rat-infested, and that one 
of his mates had died from infective jaundice. During 


pathologist at the Sunderland Infirmary showed thi 
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virus from a rat killed a guinea-pig in eleven days, ail re of 
x “ , _. mepolnt O 

blood tests from ten men working in the coal - mix hone 
yerefore 







showed positive results in nine cases. The diseay 
apparently is carried by a parasite which lodges in th 
kidney of rats, but human beings can also be cartien 
The bacteriologist at the Wellcome Bureau of Scientil 
Research in London, Major H. C. Brown, who is regardelff 
as an expert on Weil’s disease, says that about one-thinl 
of the rats in the British Isles harbour the parasite, ani 
that anybody bathing in rat-infested waters is liable t 
get infection through the mouth. 

In connexion with this charge against the brown ri 
it is worth remarking that further and other senow 
charges have been established. Rats act as_priman 
host of the tapeworm, which is often conveyed to th 
pig,and from the pig to the human, causing trichinoss 
They spread equine influenza, mange, ringworm aul 
distemper; they are beginning to be recognised 4 
carriers of tuberculosis from farm to farm. Whe 
the late Sir Arthur Shipley, Master of Christ’s Colles, 
Cambridge, declared in his book Some Minor Horm 
that the rat was a carrier of foot-and-mouth diseas, 
his statement was regarded as unfounded ; indeed sever 
men of science who discussed the question with th 
writer dismissed it as not worth consideration. Sint 
then the belief has been fully justified. Experiments 
Denmark, apart from those conducted in this countr 
have shown that rats disperse the virus of “ foot-ani: 
mouth” and that before a farm on which an outbred 
has occurred is disinfected, it is absolutely necessa RW on 
to exterminate the rats. So much for rattus norvegii 4 ( 
but his work as a disseminator of disease and cm) 
taminator of food does not tell the full tale of the nation 
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Jn the past thirty years, since concrete has 
ples ly used in building, the brown rat has been 
sy dscouraged in the City of London and the 
P exandrine) rat has taken his place. Experts 
‘shat while there were no alexandrine rats in England 
a ago, today the population of black to brown 
rie ity of London is as ten to one. The black or 
nding rat (raltus alewandrinus) fa ie paar perce 
sant animal than his brown cousin. He is cleaner, 
‘oily, lives in the house-tops instead of the cellars, 
t unhappily Keeps bad company, acting as host of 
lague Hear” genopsylla cheopsis—and was certainly 
sible for the great plague of London in 1665 and 
wi, and possibly for the Black Death which devastated 
ype some centuries earlier. . nas 
pubonie plague has certain centres in which t is 
demic and from which it spreads periodically. The 
¢ and Western Himalayas, the Altai Mountains, 
he country round Lake Tana in Abyssinia and certain 
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t x : . 
= rts of the highlands of Brazil are centres; from them 
at in f ye disease always tends to move westward. It is 


dditiony 


checked by a system of sanitary cordons, but today 
bubonic plague is latent in Persia, Asia Minor, parts 
of European Russia and South Eastern Europe. The 
Metropolis has long been saved from trouble by the 
extraordinary vigilance of the Port of London Authority, 
but it may ke remarked that black rats carrying 
plague fleas did break the cordon at another port 
—Liverpool—not long ago, There two rats infected 
with bubonic plague were found—one in a grain ware- 
house. The facts were stated in The Times of 
January 21st. If they could penetrate London, the 
fleas would find an infinite number of black rats waiting 
to receive them. 

We have in this country a Rats and Mice (Destruction) 
Act which is nearly a dead letter. Local Authorities 
will not be troubled to administer it. Some County 
Councils suggest that they cannot afford the services 
of whole-time Rat Officers. It follows that the rat, 
whose rate of inerease is astonishing, is costing this 
country an incredible sum of money every year, and 
meanwhile exposing citizens to the risk of deadly diseases. 


GERMANY’S ARMED STRENGTH 


By BERNHARD BUCKHOLZ 


Quantity 
E chill 
Case fo yERMANY still keeps her own counsel regarding her 
lming actual military strength, and as a result widely 


’€ policy jvergent estimates are current of the number of her 
Pet, roplanes and acroplane factories, the strength of her 
opti my and navy, the capacity and output of her war 
dustry and, last but not least, her total expenditure on 
amament. In most cases the estimates are fantas- 
ically exaggerated. It was said, for example, at the end 
f 1935 that 200,000 workers were employed in the aero- 
june factories and that the number of aeroplanes had 
cached the figure of 25,000. The estimates of expendi- 


ses ; 
ter: werun as high as £1,500,000,000 for the three years 1933, 
post, 1985. If these figures were accurate, or anything 














ike it, the German military machine would be ready to 
trike, or the country’s financial resources would be at the 
point of exhaustion, and the rearmament programme 
herefore be brought automatically to a standstill. But 
hereisno short cut to the evolution of military strength. 
Neither war-mindedness nor the best organisation in the 
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mien, tie ; 
ontijnetd can replace a necessary minimum of material and 
arded tine. 


thine The creation of an air force is easicr than that of an army 
age navy. In 1933 Germany had no experience of the 
le pe ustruction of war ’planes. General Goering was there- 
ore compelled to buy the most modern ’planes and motors 
rier British and American factories—to be precise, 
riowgal’6 motors, 2 freight *planes and 6 mail planes at a 
nanaotal cost of 1,445,000 dollars. 
thpudustry then numbered roughly 7,000 workers. In 
oss APtil, 1935, this figure had increased to 20,000, accessory 
ang “ctories not included, During 1935 the rate of increase 
| eS accelerated. In April, 1935, a reliable authority 
hajemt the number of planes at 1,630, 7.c., 1,000 first line, 
eee reserve and 330 instruction ’planes. Further it is 
rm ‘ated that the acroplane industry is capable of replacing 
est and damaged ’planes to the amount of 50 per cent. 
rie! the total. Assuming the same rate of increase for the 
the “pacity of the factories, the air force at present numbers 
ee Meghly 2,000 “planes. In April, 1935, the strength of 


ne ttain other countries was as follows : 


Great Britain 1,434 
Italy 1,507 
France .. a ate rae 2,286 


When to this is added the strength of Russia, Belgium 
+ Czechoslovakia, the total of these six countries may 
put at approximately 10,000 planes. Goering aims 


The German aeroplane - 


at building up a German air foree equal to that total. 
But Great Britain and the other countries are increasing 
their air forces all the time. It is highly doubtful, 
therefore, whether Germany can reach any such total 
as theirs. 

The Anglo-German Naval Treaty of June, 1935, 
allowed Germany to build up to 35 per cent. of the 
British tonnage. Germany in 1932 possessed a total of 
130,000, tons. Under the treaty she can still build 

183,750 tons of battleships, 

118,650 tons of cruisers, 

50,000 tons of destrovers, 

25.000 tons of submarines. 
From 1932 to 1935 the personnel of the German navy 
had increased from 15,000 to 34,000, which gives some 
indication of the amount of secretly constructed tonnage. 
The most interesting feature of this secret fleet is the 
mosquito flotilla consisting of 10 vessels of 600 tons, 
ach armed with one torpedo tube and light guns. 
The vessels are believed to have a high speed. To 
achieve the permitted strength of 35 per cent. of the 
British tonnage will take roughly five years. 

The strength of the army is more difficult to estimate. 
From the spring of 1934 to the summer of 1935 the 
Reichswehr was increased, in the first instance secretly, 
from 100,000 to 300,000 men. Recruitment was volun- 
tary. A few mechanised units and modernised artillery 
batteries of small and medium calibre were simul- 
taneously organised and equipped, as was revealed 
during the army manoeuvres of the autumn of 1935. 
A force of 300,000 men was thus made the basis of 
the new conscription army which has been in process 
of organisation since the autumn of 1935, and is to 
reach an ostensible strength of 36 divisions, or 560,000 
men. But the actual strength today is far greater, 
consisting as it does of 530,000 army, 30,000 armed 
police, 40,000 artillery, 200,000 labour corps. This 
total of 800,000 men is equal to 1914 strength. But 
in 1914 7.5 per cent. of the whole population were 
trained recruits. To reach this same proportion today 
in the shortest possible time Germany is utilising a 
combination of labour corps and army. Every fit 
German has to serve six months in the labour corps, 
where he learns discipline and simple drill. After that 
he gets twelve months’ intensive training in the army. 
Any further enlargement of the standing army is uns 
likely, through lack of officers, barracks and material, 
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The General Staff is speeding up the training by calling 
to the colours two classes each year. One class serves 
in the labour corps, the other in the army. In 1935 
‘the classes of 1914-15 were called up. In 1936 there 
will be the classes of 1916 and 1913, and so on year 
‘by year. Assuming a fitness-standard of approximately 
80 per cent. the classes from 1910 to 1919 will provide 
5,000,000 men, whose training will be completed in 
1940. This is exactly 7.5 of the population, the same 
proportionate strength as in 1914. If the classes from 
1905 to 1909, which will be partly trained in short-term 
courses, are taken into account, this total may be 
reached earlier, say in 1939. In other words, it will 
take three years from now for the new army to reach 
full war-strength. The army and the air force will 
be ready simultaneously, but the navy, which requires 
a construction-period of at least five years, will not. 
But at the end of 1939 Germany will be the strongest 
military Power on the Continent with an army, in 
particular, stronger than any other, even Russia’s. 

But here comes the vital question. Can Germany 
stand the financial strain of so vast a programme ? 
The budget estimates for 1933-34, the last year when 
budget figures were published, show a total expendi- 
ture on armaments of 1,045,000,000 marks, or an 
increase of 30.7 per cent. over 1932-33. Of the budget 
of 1934-35 there is known only the estimate of the 
Air Ministry, which was about 210,000,000 marks, 
or an increase of 200 per cent. over 1933-34. To arrive 


SPATSUM, SPUZZUM, AND RUSKIN 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HE railway stations of Spatsum, Spuzzum and Ruskin. 
In other words, we had left Alberta far behind, and 
were nearing the end of our journey across Canada. 
Spatsum and Spuzzum explain themselves. The Indians 
gave these names before the first white settlers came. I 
could not help thinking that the black bears must have 
had something to do with Spuzzum. One meets these 
‘bears—at least we met two—on the main motor roads. 
You can count them by the dozen round the incinerator 
tips behind the big hotels at Banff and Lake Louise. 
They are harmless to strangers, and give one the illusion 
of the “great outdoors,” as the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway advertisements describe the environs of the 
railway hotels. 

Spatsum, yes. Spuzzum, yes. Why Ruskin? Was 
the founder of this township an early socialist, an admirer 
of Turner, or merely a distant cousin of John Ruskin ? 
And what would that prig of genius have said if he had 
been told that he would give his name to a railway station 
on a line cut through a wild mountain range ? Above all, 
what would he have thought of the swollen Gothic of the 
Banff Springs Hotel ? 

Horticulture—not architecture—is the strong point of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. Their large 
buildings may be feudal nightmares, but their landscape 
gardening is delightful. Every station has its flower-beds 
and its lawns; the first railway engine to draw a train 
across the prairies is now in a garden outside Winnipeg 
Station, with flowers growing out of the funnel, flowers 
piled high in the tender, and flower-boxes on the 
crankease, 

No one had told us about these flowers. Indeed, long 
before we had reached Spatsum and Spuzzum we had 
begun to count up the surprising things which had not 
been told us about a journey across Canada, The trains 
are extremely comfortable. One cannot judge other 
people’s standards of heat, but we did not find Central 
Canada too hot in mid-August. The long Canadian 
sleeping-cars, with berths curtained off from a central 
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at an estimate of the total expenditure fop the si Mmyong 220° 
subsequent financial years 1933-1934 to 1935-96 in } he “Ttalia 
assume the basic expenditure of each year to th portherd 
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to the above mentioned sum of 1,045,000,000 " 
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or a three years’ total of 3,135 millions. The avenMior 
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revenue for each of the three said years AMoUnte| jfmol a great 
iva 5 
8,212,000,000 marks, compared with 6,683,000,9y). yooded F 
1932-33. During the three years, therefore, there a end of th 
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be spent out of revenue an additional 1,529,000,000 mat 
per year, or 4:587,000,000 marks for the three Years 
of which probably went on rearmament. The a 
indebtedness of the Reich increased during the ‘al 
period by 3,350,000,000 marks. a 

If to this is added approximately 4,000,000,009 ma 
of public works bills held by the Reichsbank 7 
other banks (for part of the rearmament prograniy 
is disguised undcr the head of public works) the aeons 
expenditure during the three years is seen to among 
to 15,072,000,000 marks, or, at the official quotati 
of sterling against marks, £1,222,000,000. This amoup 
incidentally, is equal to a sixth of Germany’s tg 
expenditure during the Great War. It seems obyig, 
therefore, that for the present at any rate Ger 
is far from either a state of financial collapse or comple 
military preparedness. By an_ increase of tayatig 
combined with the continuance of her low Stancdayi 
of living, she may well be able to carry through }y 
rearmament ‘programme. Then the real menace to ti 
peace of Europe will have come. 
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corridor, are less hot and stuffy than the eoffin-jid 
receptacles into which the sleeping-cars of the old war 
are divided. By night the beds are wide and excellent} 
sprung ; by day you have ample room for your le 
your books, and your hand luggage. The engines hay 
deep-throated sirens ; one is not startled out of sleep hy 
piercing whistles. The cooking on the trains would shan 
most English dining-cars; our standards, ineidentall, 
















were high because we had just spent nearly ten days aff 4 mare 
a Cunard liner. If one wants to cross Canada cheaply possible 
one can avoid sleeping-car fares by breaking the joumg One 
every night, and dining-car charges by taking oni 4 red- 
meals during the stops at stations. In any ease, a breil breech 
of twelve hours is a good thing. There is much to be sil the cav 
tor the Old Testament precedent of three days and thu lancer. 
nights as the limit of time for a journey undertakenit Canadi 
confined quarters. ) form tl 

I had been told that the route was monotonous wil law of 
you reached the mountains. I found no monotone 4 ch 






nothing like the South African plateau’where one’s trai! qua 























seems to be making wide circles for hours at a time row One 
the same dreary stretch of bush. From east to wo VW, 
from Atlantic to Pacific, the scale is magnificent; a graf, (ater 
symphony, with clearly defined movements, from tH “Eng! 
overture as you sail up the St. Lawrence to the supet _Tand. 
finale at Vancouver. Unless you think of mountains SUTOU 
dustheaps blocking the view, you must be impressed lyf not 
the Rockies; range after range, remote and unspoilt chang 
except at a few tourist centres. One has a spectacil hav 
descent down Kicking Horse Pass (the horse kicked « and s¢ 
Empire-builder), with criss-crossing of lines at differ t un 
levels. There is even a Swiss village called Edelweis; which 
the chalets are intended to look like Swiss chalets. The or Pe 
is also a huge canyon where the train stops for ten mint thing 
or so, and everyone gets out to admire the view, and ti Oxfor 
negroes stand at the carriage doors with their litt | much 
carpeted step-ladders. “ 
Everyone talks to you about the Rockies; but Ii weg 

nd € 





not know the beauty of the north shore of Lake Superict 
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when Byron and Shelley had it their own way, 
Riviera must have been as lovely as this 
-shore in summer. I cannot think now of 
ailway journey where the train wanders 
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d of the lake is no less surprising. I ought to have 
S erstood that the main traflic route in Canada does 
« un from Quebec to Vancouver, but cuts across the 
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nia M peontinenital railway at the north-west corner of Lake 

the 4 seer It is a traflic not of men but of wheat. The 
Saity ‘i 


maint is collected along a fan-shaped spread of lines, and 
shipped on to the lake steamers. Hence after travelling 
through several hundred miles of empty forest country, 
you come suddenly upon a large city, immense sidings, 
gnd grain elevators as high as cathedrals, Again, the 
prairies. I had expected a table of flat, treeless land, 
with huge tractors buzzing and crackling over fields as 
large as an’English parish. One might find this ind of 
thing north of the main line to Vancouver. I rom Winnipeg 
to Calgary nearly every farmer was reaping his harvest, 
but we did not see a single tractor. Everywhere the 
reaping machines were drawn by three horses. The 
country was pleasantly undulating. Most homesteads 
were sheltered from the winter by a belt of trees, and 
there were innumerable little coppices and green shades. 
Altogether, if one wants an image of these southern 
prairies, one need do no more than take the road from 
Cheltenham to Oxford, and look at the view eastwards 
from the high land a mile west of Burford. Only one would 
have to cut out the stone walls. 

There was no monotony here. Moreover, every stop- 
'ping-place had its interest. All over the world people 
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Mile come to see trains. I might add that from Ottawa to 
id worl British Columbia, among the hundreds of children whom 


we saw, there was not one poorly developed or sickly 
looking boy or girl. If one judged by newspapers and 
politicians, one would have expected to find poorly 
dressed women, bankrupt farmers, and gloomy labourers. 
Alberta was indeed about to jump into the Social Credit 
scheme ; but if these were bankrupt farmers, I never saw 
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lays ge a more cheerful crowd of debtors, and it must still be 
heagh; possible to buy pretty clothes on tick. 

iounae One figure at every station puzzled me for some time : 
+ one a red-coated soldier, with +a dragoon’s yellow-striped 


1 brea breeches ; the soldiers whom I used to admire as a child, 


be safe the cavalrymen of Kipling’s stories—even Mr. Housman’s 
1 thf lancer. I discovered that these stately men were the 
ken fe Canadian Mounted Police. I did not see one of them per- 
form the duties of his oflice, because the only act contrary to 
s une law of which I was a witness was at Montreal, where I 
otowe Yas cheated in my change betore I had begun to reckon 
; trae in quarters and dimes. 
row . One final surprise, or rather, from my narrow point of 


wei View, disitlusionment. I was told again and again in 


graff eastern Canada that I should find British Columbia 
m tif “English.” I thought it finer than Austria or Switzer- 
upeife land. I had never seen a place with more beautiful 
ins sf Swroundings than the City of Vancouver. Yet Vancouver 
ed be Snot English. Ifthe English live in these places, they are 
wiki changed. Perhaps they become better; I do not know. 
aciltf I have lived too long in Europe, too near old churches 
ed af and second-hand bookshops and winding lanes, it may be, 


feraif® to understand a new country. After all, the England 
vein Which I think old is not old by the standards of Cairo 
The o Peking, and a great deal of it is nasty. By the luck of 
nuts things I have avoided much of the nastiness. Here in 
d tiff Oxford I live half in half out of a queer little world, of 
iii "uch trivialitv, well on the way to Cloud-Cuckoo-Land ; 

but there are familiar subtleties which I should miss, 
[ dif with an annoying sting of regret, in Spatsum, in Spuzzum, 
ert and even in Ruskin, 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 


LL this week the air has been full of place-names: 
“Where did you go?” people ask one another, 
politely observing the rule that five minutes’ talking 
about one’s own concerns has to be paid for by five 
minutes’ listening to somebody else’s. Brighton, Exeter, 
Manchester, Dublin, the Lakes, to my people in Bideford, 
to Walthamstow, Worthing, the Cotswolds .. . every 
place in the British Isles must crop up somewhere or 
another in these post-mortems on the Easter holiday. 

Names which are used so much, one would think, 
ought to have a pretty precise meaning attached to them ; 
yet it is an unquestionable fact, and the plainest possible 
proof that we all live in our own private worlds, that no 
two people ever, in any circumstances, mean the same 
thing by any of them. Ask someone to tell you what he 
knows about, let us say, Kensington. “Oh, Kensington ? 
That’s where my old aunt lives—the one with the 
fringe, you know.” Ask someone else, and you will 
be told “ Kensington? Oh yes, my dear, you get the 
most wonderful remnants at one of those shops in the High 
Street.” Even a more detailed and formal description 
would in nine cases out of ten be so much involved with 
personal preference, anecdote, and childhood recollections 
that it would tell you considerably less about the place 
in question than it would about your informant. We map 
our own world as we go along; and, much as a truism 
only comes to life when we have personally proved its 
meaning, so for most of us a place only really gets on to 
the map when we have personal cause to remember it. 
Peterborough may be a most praiseworthy city, yet 
leave you entirely unmoved ; but if a friend of yours one 
day ‘has a car smash there you will think of it ever after- 
wards with interest and genuine affection. Yet your 
Peterborough—or London, or Liverpool—will never be the 
same as anyone else’s. Londonis made up of a million over- 
Japping interests, and a map of the places that mattered 
to (say) a Hatton Garden diamond merchant might have 
not one single name in common with one drawn up by a 
Hammersmith housewife. And even a place that would 
seem to have much more definite and seizable charac- 
teristics—a street, or a village, or a garden—can only 
affect us in terms of our own personality, outlook and 
upbringing. To one person Princes Street spells 
romance, and to another, teashops. 

I was once told, and fora long time believed, that it was 
a purely feminine characteristic to see places in terms 
of one’s own personal experience. The word “ feminine ” 
was no compliment. Winchester, it was suggested. would 
mean to a mind like mine not a famous cathedral, not a 
famous school, not the tomb of Jane Austen, but the 
place where Aunt Louisa lost her shopping basket. After 
prolonged brooding upon this dictum, I perceived that in 
point of fact it only failed to do justice to the low cunning 
of the male. A woman might say, “ Oh, I don’t like 
Smithbury: I onee had some very bad fish there.” A 
man, had he also had bad fish at Smithbury, would add 
the general to the particular, subtract the particular, and 
observe with nonchalant wisdom, ‘ Smithbury. ... 
Interesting little place, but the fish supply is disgraceful.” 
It is thus that one becomes an authority. 

But men, women and authorities alike have to see the 
world in terms of personal experience. There is, after all, 
no other method available and all make it literally 
according to taste. The weather. it is true, was nobody’s 
fault and everybody’s misfortune: but even so some 





will have mapped their Easter by punctures, some by 
people, some by disaster, some by grievances and some by 
food. I suggest it as a matter for the most uneasy specu- 
lation that we each have exactly the world that we 
deserve. 
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GERMANY AND YUGOSLAVIA a 

[To the Editor of Tne Sprcrartor.] wgcENE 

Sir,—In Kalimegden Park near Belgrade a monumcnt was in Yugoslavia is without its German Propaganda |egg " ae 


unveiled six years ago. It bears the words “ May we love 
France as she showed that she loved us during the years 1914— 
1918.” What has become of these tender feelings for the 
great ally and protector? At Christmas, 1935, the Belgrade 
Vreme, which is presumed to be the mouthpiece of the Yugoslav 
Premier, wrote : ‘* We Southern Slavs are no longer a dinghy 
foreed to steer in the wake of a great Power. We are a liner 
under its own steam, cruising free and unattached on the high 
seas. If we were not too modest, we might say that the nations 
were tumbling over one another for our friendship.” 

In 1930 Yugoslavia was still a client-state of France; in 
1935 she could proclaim the independence of her foreign policy 
from the house-tops. She could, and did, demonstrate that 
independence by a new policy of rapprochement with Germany. 
Yugoslavia has grown up. Like Poland, she has shaken off 
the French leading-strings and is a little self-conscious in her 
pride of being able to walk alone. Like Poland, she has 
acquired an undeserved repute for double-dealing because she 
chooses to be on good terms with Germany without denouncing 
old engagements. What follows may show that she had little 
option in the matter. 

The old close ties with the French were gradually weakened 
by a succession of accidents and blunders. Franco-Italian 
tension had been the root of Franco-Yugoslav friendship. 
When in 1932 France made gestures towards Italy while the 
Italian Press was carrying on a furious anti-Yugoslav cam- 
When, later on, 
France advised the Yugoslavs to follow her example and come 
to terms with Italy, they took the advice but never forgave 
France for pressing it. The application of sanctions ruined the 
Yugoslav-Italian understanding ; 


p>? 


paign, Belgrade was puzzled and resentful. 


it did not recreate Yugoslav 
friendship for France. Of other conflicts it is sufficient to name 
the stillborn Four Power Pact and the rickety plans for saving 
Austria through a Habsburg restoration. All these were, in 
Yugoslav eyes, so many unhealthy children of Italian malice 
and French levity. Moreover, many Yugoslavs had been 
offended by France’s ostentatious backing of King Alexander's 
dictatorship ; all Yugoslavs were shocked by the murder of 
King Alexander on French soil and, even more, by what they 
felt to be undue leniency towards the conspirators, 

Thus for some time Yugoslavia has felt that she could no 
She was heart-free and ready to 
listen when Germany appeared as a suitor for her friendship. 
Germany, unlike France, took care not to tread on Yugo- 
toes. 


longer count on France, 


slavia’s She moved with due regard for the self- 
conscious pride of a young people. In 1933, German tech- 
nicians, workmen, engineers began to pour into Yugoslavia. 
They rigidly abstained from political talk but made their 
influence felt through quiet efficiency. The next step was 
the opening of a “ painless ” propaganda campaign. ‘ The 
Society of Friends of Germany,” the ‘* German-Yugoslav 
Union ” and similar bodies were formed to cultivate German 
ideas. Germany has many friends in Belgrade. The retired 
General Yovitsich acts as the connecting link with the army ; 
several prominent journalists procure good weather at the 
Court. And Germany does not consider expense. 
Thousands spent on cultural propaganda. For 
instance, every hotel, restaurant and café in Yugoslavia has 
for some time been receiving a free copy of the Breslauer 
Neueste Nachrichten, a German newspaper which publishes a 
daily supplement on “ Trade with the East.” Every Yugo- 
slav doctor with the smallest interest in heart disease has 
been presented with an important work on cardiology worth 
about 50 marks. 


were 


Hardly a doctor's or dentist’s waiting-room 


For years the “German Academy” in Munich has by 
sending “ scientific ” publications regularly to all the Balk 
countries. , 
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Some further examples of German methods in other fied that Shake 
/ if ; ‘ ai 2 an primitive 
A poor Yugoslav student had obtained a scholarship ee 
study at a French university. He applied to the Prey cE ption 
‘ . ° P nce 
and German legations for free railway tickets, He got prbiabi 
. : a 5 in 

polite refusal from the French; the Germans sent him gM to annoy 
friendly letter. of good wishes enclosing a first-class tidal yho seem 
for his passage through Germany. For some time jg Mongols 
Belgrade broadcasting station has been receiving a weell knights,” 
parcel of German gramophone records free of charge, acco trivialittes 
panied by a request that they should be broadeast yitj deere 
: : couse thi 

reference to the German source. This was done.  Interey ok 
“Gey certain 


circles advised the French authorities to emulate the exanipk 
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A parcel of French records actually arrived ; but they yp 
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marked “ reproduction interdite!”? Another ease, Soil jmaginati 
Yugoslav schools intended to buy copies of Daudet's | quit, and 
Petite Chose. A French publisher submitted an edition whl The Ol 
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was rejected on aceount of unsuitable illustrations ; anoth 
quoted a price which was thought too high. A Germgl 
publisher stepped in, offering a German. translation at jai 


the price. Now Serb children are reading Daudet in Gem, 



































Anti-Semite propaganda has also made its appearang! ah 
Dr. Goebbels’ speeches on the Jews have been circulat rives US 
to all State officials. The Stirmer has been widely 4 conspictt 
tributed. A Serb translation of the Protocols of the Elif But th 
of Zion has been published in an edition of 100,000 at Noy ad Mr: 
Sad. Examples of this kind might be easily muttiplqg formance 
The visits of General Goering, and the more frequent visi part is | 
of lesser Nazi chiefs, have served to fortify the impresiggg “SS 
left by years of patient German effort. tragedy 

Finally, Germany has won a strong economic position ij oe se 
Yugoslavia by buying largely and paying only in her ow play: th 
goods. She is now the largest single purchaser of Yugosall 3938 it 
agrarian products. As in other South-Eastern countrig “The I 
Germany has allowed her trade debt to rua up until th ” v¥ 
creditor State, afraid of losing everything, is almost forced tj M 
divert its orders to German firms. The German trade deli Loa’ € 
to Yugoslavia stands at over two million pounds, Negoti | cows! 
tions have just taken place at Zagreb with a view to reduciyl— mottled 
the amount by placing large orders in Germany, Thi the unl 
Krupps have received two contracts for the reconstructiaf innocen 
of the State-owned iron works at Zenitsa and for the buildin maiden 
of a 4,900 feet bridge; more than one-third of the tot debaue 
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debt will be repaid by these contracts, The German Govem 
ment directs and pushes German-Yugoslav trade throu 
the ROX trading agency at Belgrade, which is model 
on the Soviet trade delegations abroad and deals with evey 
German speciality from tooth-brushes to railway material. 

It would be an over-statement to say that Yugoslav 
has been drawn into the German orbit. She remains attache 


to the Little Entente. But she regards this body as whatij§ This 
originally was, a defensive alliance against revisionism iff ofits « 
Hungary or Austria. She is as resolute as ever against tle and se 
restoration of the Habsburgs. But she is not at  prestl — 
inclined to stretch her commitments to the point of opposi 
Germany whenever France, or even Czechoslovakia, wish ial 
to oppose her. Like Poland, Yugoslavia is waiting to MR ang , 
on which side the scales will come down. It is only {% Novel 
to add that in reeent months she has been impressed mot Leigh 
with the strength of Germany than with that shown by thyg and se 
Western Powers.—I am, Sir, &e., most 

A CorrespoxDENtT IN Beronape fp Perfo 


Max, 
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The Theatre 


“King Lear.” By William Shakespeare. At the Old Vic 





US(ENE t Britain,” says the programme; and in the last 
«the author refers to the army which Albany and Gloucester 
x 












a leafs. lad against. the French as the “* British ” forces. Now a 
has ja Briton in Shakespeare’s eyes was very different from a 
he Bat, pritisher in ours; he was a remote, and what the Anglo- 

: call a jungly creature. There can be little doubt 


dians : 
a Shakespeare wrote the tragedy with the conception of a 









heer fe initive and barbarous people at the back of his mind ; 
arship oe production of the play which gives due weight to this 
le Frey, oweptiON increases its chances of success. ‘The fundamental 
He gut inprobabilities of the opening scene lose much of their power 





if we remember that we are dealing with a people 
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ASS tid yho seemed 2s wild and woolly to the Elizabethans as the 
time i Mongols do to us. Lear's | 3 reservation of an hundred 
& Weeki knights,” and his daughters’ anxiety to reduce it, are not 
C, acco trivialities in an age when good weapons were scarce and 
, . Me astanding army was unknown. In the same way Regan’s 
t With see that she cannot entertain the whole bodyguard acquires 
Nteresta a certain validity if Regan’s background has the right atmo- 






Cxamph phere of stark and ill-provided feudalism. The spaciousness 






hey ey and violence of the play gain, all along the line, from an 
C.  Son imaginatively “period” handling; it is rugged, stormy 
det's JM stuff, and it ought to look rugged and stormy. 





The Old Vic production gets away to a flying start in the 
right direction with a cold, spare, monolithic setting and by 
hinting at sun-worship in the first scene. But the clothes are 
terrible, and the storm-scene is wrecked in the staging. Here 
the only help that author and actor require from the stage- 
anager is an electric fan which, by ruffling beard and 
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cates draperies, conveys the needed touch of realism: the Old Vic 
culate gives us & distracting panorama of clouds and a Lear tco 
ely di conspicuously impervious to the climate. 
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But the play is acted strongly and moves at a great pace ; 
aud Mr; William Devlin’s Lear is a great—a truly great—per- 
fomance. His voice has a terrific range ; his reading of the 
jart is brilliantly intelligent ; and yet he is so successful in 
arousing our pity and our awe that we never once ignore the 
tragedy to admire the four de force. The rest of the cast 
were up to standard, but the producer’s most signal error 
was making that admirable actor, Mr. Morland Graham, 
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er OTE play the Fool. Sinee Macready gave the part to a girl in 
UigostifMl 3838 it can seldom have been worse miscast. 
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By Clemence Dane and Richard 


“The Happy Hypocrite.” 
At His 


Addinsell, Based on Max Beerbohm’s Story. 

Majesty's 
foro GzorGE HELL, when we first meet him, has not seen 
acowslip for thirty years. His face, marred by vice and 
mottled by the vine, presides with genial malevolence over 
the unholiest excesses of Regency London. But beauty and 
innocence, entrancingly combined in Jenny Mere (“a village 
maiden”), call the cynic’s bluff and spite the gems of the 
His face is 
































e tod debaucher ; Lord George is suddenly in love. 
‘ovenfe Low his well-deserved misfortune; but he procures the 
hrowigme "ask of a young and more than personable saint, and from 
vdelld behind this woos successfully.. With Jenny for wife he bliss- 
oa fully pursues the simple life in bosky Kensington: and so 
., ‘fe tdically does true love change his nature that when at last 
ial he is—literally—unmasked the deception is found to be a 
islavl deception no longer. The rake’s face has taken on the limpid 
‘ach saintliness of its disguise. 
hat if This agreeable fable lives in the theatre chiefly by virtue 
sm im of its decorations, pre-eminent among which are the costumes 
st te 2d scenery of Motiey. Is it true to Mr. Beerbohm ? Does it 
recite COMMunicate the wit and charm of the original story? It 
vig does not. Its artlessness is artificial, its whimsy a little syn- 
vish thetic : both the production and the acting capture only 
ou intermittently that unity of style which should have pervaded 
ed dominated the whole entertainient. But Mr. Ivor 
y BE Novello is good and bad as Lord George Hell, Miss Vivien 
mon Leigh looks very nice and acts adequately as Jenny Mere, 
y ti and several others—notably Mr. William Dewhurst—make the 
Most of lesser opportunities. It cannot be said that the 
ps fe Performance misses fire, but it misses the divine fire ; it lacks 





F Max, PETER FLEMING, 





STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 
At the Rialto 


** Into her unfinished basket Dhi—the daughter of the Quan— 
was weaving dreams of her beloved one.” That is the kind of 
film the Marquis de-la Falaise has brought back with him 
from Indo-China. Oh, the appalling conceit, one longs to 
exclaim, as the horrid technicolor browns and greens stain 
the screen, of these travellers with movie cameras who, not 
content to photograph what they see, presume, on a few 
months’ acquaintance, to write a tale of native life, to say 
what dreams... 

This to my mind is the worst type of travel film. Better 
the travelogue, the “‘ views of old Japan,” the cherry tree 
blossoming to point the wisecrack. Far better, of course, 
the plain statement of fact, such a film as Mr. Smythe’s 
Kamet. Best of all—there has been only the one of this kind—- 
Song of Ceylon, where the plain statement has the intensity of 
poetic experience. Mr. Basil Wright was content to accept 
the limitations of ignorance, of a European mind, to be * on 
the outside, looking in”; the film is a visual record of the 
effect on a sensitive Western brain of old, communal, religious 
appearances, not of a life which Mr. Wright pretends to 
know. 

** Thrice five suns had risen over Klien-hara, since last the 
forest had swallowed them up.” The Marquis de la Falaise 
is speaking again, and, of course, the caption is followed 
promptly by the sixteenth sun, an improbable ochre 
dawn... 

But perhaps what annoys one most in this cheap vulgar 
film is the waste of good material—-not such good material as 
Mr. Zoltan Korda brought back from Nigeria to waste in 
Sanders of the River, for the Marquis has no eye whatever for 
the significant (an elephant or a tiger is always more important 
to Kis melodramatic mind than the men and women of the 
Moi tribe, though equally good shots of tigers could have been 
made in Hollywood ; indeed . . . but to that doubt later), 
still fairly good material: the houses on stilts, the poor 
patches of cultivation at the hill foot, gentle lovely youth, ugly 
diseased age and a little of the ordinary life that goes between. 
The Marquis has preferred to dramatise, to use what—for 
want of a more accurate word—we must call imagination. 
** Into her unfinished basket . . . * and the strange faces can 
hardly restrain their smiles at the curious awkward emotional 
Western thoughts they are made to express. But first the 
prologue : the lonely French outpost on what we are told is 
the edge of “tiger-infested” jungle, ‘* fever-ridden”’? swamps 
where live “* the mysterious *’ Moi, ** a very savage and danger- 
ous tribe’ : the Marquis emerging in shorts and topee from a 
shrubbery and recounting to the lonely officer over a sun- 
downer his traveller's varn, which consists of the love story of 
Dhi, the daughter of the Quan, and Bhat, the hunter. The 
Quan is mauled by Kliou the tiger, and a medicine man tells 
the tribe that unless the tiger is killed, the Quan will die. So 
Bhat goes out with his spear to hunt the man-eater and win 
his bride. 

And now we come to the Problem of the Tiger so. admirably 
photographed (the other wild animals, even the elephants, -the 
pythons, the water buffalo, ‘“‘ most treacherous of horned 
beasts,”’ present no such difficult dilemma). We are told that 
for filming in technicolor “ long focus lenses cannot be used, 
so the pictures showing close-ups of tigers were genuine close- 
ups—not pictures taken hundreds of yards away. The Mar- 
quis vouches for the authenticity of every shot, the entire 
picture having been filmed in the jungle without any studio 
or specially staged scenes being added. The tigers are real 
tigers (certainly one had not thought of them as stuffed), 
photographed in their natural surroundings.” So definite a 
statement leaves us with a painful dilemma: we see the tiger 
leap upon the Quan, we seem to see the man mauled. None 
of the scenes, we have been told, were staged; the Marquis 
with eighteenth-century imperturbability must have continued 
to shoot his film within a few feet of the struggle. How are we 
to help doubting either his accuracy or his humanity? And 
the little well-shaven gentleman in shorts and topee emerging 
from that fever-ridden swamp has all the appearance of a 
kindly man. 


**Kliou the Tiger.” 


GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Music 
Broadcasting and Opera 


Tne B.B.C. has set up a Committee to examine the problem 
of operatic broadcasts and to make suggestions about the 
future policy of the Corporation in that sphere of its activities. 
In the past, operatic broadcasts have consisted of single acts 
relayed from public performances at Covent Garden and else- 
where, studio-performances usually ‘ potted’? and, most 
rarely, concert-performances of complete works. None of 
these has proved a satisfactory compromise, for compromise 
there must be in the invisible presentation of works that are 
meant to be seen as well as heard. But leaving aside for the 
moment the over-riding objection that opera belongs to the 
theatre—since if that were persisted in, the broadcasting of 
opera would be ruled out—we may say that relays of actual 
performances are the most satisfactory. Something of the 
dramatic tension of characters really in action does communicate 
itself to the listener, and that tension cannot be counterfeited 
by singers in a studio, who have no audience to act to, or on 
a concert-platform where acting is out of the question. 

Relayed performances have, with rare exceptions, been 
confined to one act, and, though it has been possible to hear a 
whole opera by listening-in on different evenings, the several 
acts are often not broadcast in their right order and the process 
hardly conduces to the proper sense of dramatic continuity. 
It may well be asked why we do not imitate Continental 
practice and relay complete performances. ‘The answer is that 
in Italy and in Germany the great majority of the people of 
all classes are opera-goers. Even if this is not so true of the 
present day, when the younger generation tends to abandon 
the Opera for the Cinema, Opera remains in those countries 
one of the staple forms of entertainment. It has never been 
so in England, and I very much doubt if the proportion of 
listeners in this country who are opera-gocrs to the extent of 
having seen ten different works, amounts to as much as one 
per cent. of the whole body. 

Here is the crux of the matter. Is there a_ sufficient 
number of licence-holders to justify the allocation of a whole 
evening to performances which do not interest the great 
majority ? Broadcasting of itself will not create an in- 
terest. I suppose I may call myself interested in opera, 
but I find it extraordinarily difficult to listen to any opera 
which I do not already know or of which I have not a score 
before me to elucidate the action, Even an opera by a familiar 
composer—e.g., one of Verdi's less-known works—is quite 
meaningless “on the air,” however much one may enjoy 
individual arias. But once the opera has been seen, the 
imagination can readily conjure up the stage-action and 
interest is aroused. So there is a vicious circle running round 
from lack of interest in opera to the impossibility of arousing 
that interest through broadcasting. 

Being disallowed by their charter from giving dramatic 
performances, the B.B.C. has performed as concert-works 
some operas which commercial impresarios have not felt 
able to produce, among them Berg’s Wozzeck, Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex and Shostakovitch’s Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk. 
I do not know what can have been the impression created 
upon the musical listener—let alone the ordinary intelligent 
public—in his own home. All that one who had not seen 
them on the stage could get from these performances was 
an impression of the musical as opposed to the dramatic 
quality of these operas. Even so judgement was partial, 
since the music and drama in opera are so interdependent 
that they cannot be properly judged apart. Still one could 
say that Wozzeck was intensely interesting as music and 
that most of Lady Macbeth, excepting the last act, was poor 
stuff. The impression might have been different in the 
theatre. Imagine hearing Tosca for the first time in a 
concert-hall, without action—no torture, no seduction, no 
candles; just singers in evening-dress bobbing up to sing 
their bits and sitting down again! In its eagerness to 
present new works to the public, the B.B.C. has in reality done 
those works a disservice and has contributed nothing to the 
advancement of opera in this country. It seems an impasse, 
out of which the Committee will have some difficulty in 
finding a way—unless television makes sudden strides in 
efficiency and cheapness that will turn it into a new deus 
ex machina to solve the operatic problem. 

DyNELEY Hussey, 
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Leopold von Hoesch 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten| 

















Vor einigen wenigen Wochen noch sahen wir jh Wheat 
dem  schénen  Festsaal der Londoner Witans - mhe fav 
Mit der Freundlichkeit eines Weltmannes und ni ~ Flizabeth 
Gewandtheit eines Diplomaten stellte er dem Lond about it 
Publikum den Dichter und Denker Erwin Guido Kolber flower w 
vor. Keiner, der damals Herrn von Hoesch sah ii rate, is 2 
sein nahes Endeahnen. i to season 

Die Worte, die der Diplomat seinem Schriftstellemg of the Cc 
Volksgenossen zur Einfiihrung widmete, waren ebenso me flower he 
wie formvollendet. Diese seine Doppelbegabung, auspenig if five tiv 
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in einer kiinstlerischen: Gestaltungskraft wie in der Kung 
Gedanken kunstvoll zu verbergen, ergiinzte auf das sai 
die etwas dunklen und schwerbliitigen Worte des Dichter 
so dass Professor Willoughby abschliessend ebenso Wit 






















wie richtig Diplomat und Dichter mit Antonio und Tass drought 
vergleichen konnte. Dieser Abend, gewidmet dem deutsche, je" me 
Roman, liiftete etwas von dem Geheimnis, das tiber den superstit 
gegenwiirtigen Drama in Deutschland liegt. Und cing literally. 
seiner bedeutendsten Repriisentanten ist nun gestorben, gists wh 
Leopold von Hoesch kam aus Dresden, was man aber should b 
dem dialektfrei sprechenden und stets tiberkorrekt gekleidete, 
Gentleman niemals anmerkte. Hier kam er am 10, Juni 19g) Glo 
zur Welt. Viiterlicherseits entstammte der Diplomat eine A 
beriihmten Dortmunder Grossindustriellen-Familie, miitte. _ 
licherseits kam er ebenfalls aus der Industrie, nimlich von be on tt 
der Industriellen-Familie Schéller. Die Hoesch-Eisen-yyq of 0 
Stahl-Werke in Dortmund, von Grossvater Hoesch begriindet, subject 
gehéren noch heute zu den wichtigsten Unternehmen jn worm @ 
Ruhrgebiet. Vater Hoesch erwarb sich Verdienste um dic additios 
Eisenindustrie in Sachsen und wurde dafiir vom letzte, Argent 
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K6nig von Sachsen geadelt. 
ausgestattet, startete der 


Mit solchen Vorfahren trefitic) 
Sechsundzwanzigjaihrige — nach 

























Vollendung seiner juristischen Studien im diplomatische, li 
Dienst. Er begann seine Karriere im Fernen Osten, ak pi 
Botschafts-Attaché in Peking. Spiiter fiihrte ihn sein Bent . " 
kreuz und quer durch Europa. Im _ hohen Norden, in pine 
Petersburg, beginnend, zog der junge Diplomat dann direkt pict 
nach Siiden, niimlich nach Madrid. Nach einer kur vag 
Diensttiitigkeit in Paris kam Herr von Hoesch als dritte by = 
Gesandschafts-Sekretiir nach London, wo er drei Jahre lang per 
bis zum Weltkrieg weilte. Im Kriege arbeitete der Diplomat ine 
in Sofia und Konstantinopel und spiiter in Berlin, wo e as 
wegen seiner pessimistischen Prognosen etwas aus den 
dort landesiiblichen Diplomatendiinkel fiel. Die Republik Nae 
nahm Herrn von Hoesch wieder in ihre Dienste. Er verttat Frien 
Deutschland in Oslo und Madrid. _ The 
Im Jahre 1921 begann Leopold von Hoesch seine Tatigkeit Bt 
in Paris. Zuerst als Botschaftsrat, hierauf als Charg °° 
d’ Affaires, schliesslich, nach der Liquidierung des Ruhr-Aben- Withi 
teuers, als Botschafter. In Paris hatte Hoesch das Vertrauen ho 
von Briand wie von Poincaré und konnte so die Linie jowl, 






























Stresemanns zur Pazifisierung Europas wirkungsvoll vertreten. we | 
Dann aber kam der Johannes des Dritten Reiches, Herr The 3 
von Papen, an die Regierung. Herr von Neurath musste table 
von der Botschaft in London nach dem deutschen Aussenamt of “ 
tibersiedelIn und Herr von Hoesch musste Paris mit London their 
vertauschen. they 
In London hat es Herr von Hoesch nur zur Hiilfte seiner a 
Pariser Amtsjahre gebracht. Er war unabliissig um die in 
Vertiefung der deutschenglischen Freundschaft bemiiht: die iy 
breite Welle von Nazibegeisterung im gegenwiirtigen England Ft 
ist zum grossen Teil ihm zu verdanken. Schliesslich abet om 
war sein angegriffenes Herz den Anstrengungen und Aufte- ee 
gungen der letzten Tage nicht mehr gewachsen ;_ gerade am nest 
Karfreitag ging der Passionsweg eines einsamen Menschen 
zuende. Wh 
In den letzten Tagen iibergab Herr von Hoesch noch A 
persOnlich in einer Veranstaltung von All Peoples Association the | 
ein Buch-Geschenk yom Priisidenten der. Berliner Gruppe, a qu 
dem Zeppelin-Kapitiin Eckener, an die Londoner Gruppe. with 
Wissen zu verbreiten, Freundschaft zu stiften, sich zu den bird 
Verfolgten zu  bekennen—unter diesem Dreiklang ging bird 
er von uns. Er hinterliisst eine Liicke, die kaum zu schliessen like 
sein wird. Denn es sind wenige seinesgleichen, die still, cont 
wiirdig und vorurteilslos einem ewigen Deutschland dienen, the 
das ihm wenig Dank wusste und das ihm scbliesslich, mitted sion 
in der Fiille des Lebens, das Herz brach, i. G dist 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


at and the Crown Imperial 
favourite flower of the cottage garden since the days of 


Whe 


‘he ‘ : 2 
er has been the Crown Imperial; and it has gathered 
Ess amount of folk-lore. This spring the 


it it a certain 
ich is just out, after growing 

js in singular perfection ; and it 
re in the number of its petals. The country people 
a - Cotswolds have a saying, almost a belief, that if the 
= has six petals wheat will be six shillings a bushel, 
po five. In my garden the bronze red variety is flowering 
earlier and in finer form than the yellow ; and its petals 
number six. Well, wheat is a very fair price for these days 
and may keep up. In the Argentine the maize crop is the 
higgest ever known in history, partly for the reason that 
drought made the sowing of wheat impossible, and the later 
sown maize took its place. So it may be that the Cotswold 
superstition will be for once justified in spirit if not quite 
jiterally. It may be worth adding a note that our phenolo- 
sists who claim to be men of science recommend that barley 
should be sown at the date of the flowering of the blackthorn, 


abou 


, at a quite fantastic 
flower, Wh 1 : 


varies from season 


* * * * 


A Glow-worm’s Inspiration 

Research workers in physiology are thought by some to 
be on the edge of a great advance, resulting from the analysis 
of electric currents produced in the human body, The 
subject has been illuminated, if not inspired, by the glow- 
worm and the fire-fly, Now the larger fire-fly—most brilliant 
addition to the charms of a tropical night in Brazil or the 
Argentine—carries two bright discs over the eves; others 
give out a light so strong that you are able to read by their 
light in @ darkened room. I recently caught specimens of 
both sorts of fire-fly and was utterly amazed by the power 
ofthe rays. It is found that this light, as in the glow-worm, 
is produced with marvellous efficiency. I have no sort of 
notion how such a test can be made, but I am told by the 
specialists, that over 95 per cent. of the energy exerted is 
expressed in the form of light. Enquiry into the methods 
by which this miracle is wrought is helping to penetrate a 
new secret (so it is told me) in the use of electricity in thera- 
peutics. I suppose that the secret of the insects is the ex- 
pression of electrical energy in full light without wastage 
in the form of heat. 








%* * * x 


Friendly Robins 

The garden robin is said to be one of the many birds that 
insist on a territory. It will not permit another to nest, 
or even forage, within its sphere of influence. Is this so ? 
Within a garden where birds are very welcome and very much 
at home, I saw the other day two nests almost cheek by 
jowl, inside an open shed. Last year there were two nests 
—in ivy on the wall—within a few yards of one another. 
The robins came freely into the house, on to the breakfast 
table in search of butter or occasionally to the neighbourhood 
of a gas stove where they warm themselves, half opening 
their wings in luxurious appreciation of the glow. Doubtless 
they quarrel ; and it is roundly alleged that one bird routed 
from the dining-room resorted thereafter to the kitchen. 
However that may be, there is little doubt that the friendliness 
of the place has banished or lessened the territorial greed 
that is said to be a mark of this most pugnacious species. 
In this garden the wrens as well as the robins have antici- 
pated the thrushes and the blackbirds, but a wood pigeon, 
nesting in a fir, has anticipated them all. 

* * * * 


Which Starling? 

A public controversy on those harpies of the bird-table, 
the starlings, seems to have taken a wrong turn. It is not 
4 question of two species or even two quite distinct varicties 
with different names. We sce in the fields and even at the 
bird-table birds that belong to Britain and stay in it; and 
birds that come over for the winter season and behave much 
like other migrants, say, the fieldfare or the redwing. ‘The 
continental migrants are apt to differ in coloration. Even 
the continental robins (which migrate to England oceca- 
sionally and in flocks in certain sorts of weather) can be 
distinguished by their colour from the home-bred birds, 


It is, I think, undoubted that the continental starling (several 
have been found on English farms with Scandinavian rings 
on their legs) are duller and browner in appearance than is 
or was the very metallic English bird. How far the migrants 
ure true migrants, whether some stay and cross with the 
home birds, it is difficult to know. The two doubtless flock 
together as will finches even of several distinct species. It 
is peculiarly difficult to be sure of the colouring of a starling 
owing to the vast difference made by the angle of the light 
on feathers whose coloration is prismatic rather than chemical, 
Which sort of starling is the greedier cannot be determined, 
for all appear to reach the maximum in this regard, especially 
if anything fatty is within reach. 
%* * oS * 


A Homing Finch 

The other day some reference was made to the island of 
Skokholm, now a famous bird observatory. The author of 
Dream Island, who made Skokholm famous, has descended on 
London and written the latest of * the bird lovers’ manuals ” 
on Birds of the Green Belt (Witherby, 5s.). By a curious 
chance I opened the book at a drawing of the fruit of the 
hornbeam (favourite food of the hawfinch) and recognised a 
sprig that came from a hedgerow at the foot of my own garden. 
He had experienced some difliculty in finding a good pendant 
spray and my most floriferous tree supplied the deficiency. 
On the page next it, is a telling example of the fondness of 
birds, especially finches, for their particular home and feeding 
ground. Mr. Lockley carried off a greenfinch to a distance of 
five miles and found that the bird was back home before he 
was, though he returned direct. ‘There was the ringed finch, 
hungry as ever, at the feeding cage! The manual is altogether 
charming, fresh in manner, full of personal observation and 
illustrated very frecly, with an imaginative touch. How to 
hnow British Birds, with coloured pictures of many birds, is 
another manual in the same series ; and a very useful one, 

* % * * 


April Annuals 

Catalogues arrive suggesting that April is the last month 
for sowing hardy annuals; and, if it has been put off so long, 
an answer must be found for the question, “ which annuals ? ” 
They are the natural successors to the wallflowers and the 
bulbs. After last year’s experience, when it flowered profusely 
for a very long period, the golden glow nasturtium seems to be 
one imperative choice. It is bright, sweet, floriferous, and 
of a delightful tint ; and it can be picked. It has a scarlet 
brother. The best of all annuals for picking (setting aside the 
sweet peas which, of course, remain an essential) is the clarkia, 
both because its buds come out in water and because it grows 

It is as good for picking as the coreopsis (one of the 
valuable plants for the rough border in its perennial 
form) is bad. The most prevalent fashion of the year is the 
massing of the newer pink and mauve asters. Swan River 
daisies, in both pale and dark blue, become rightly popular. 
It is perhaps often forgotten by small gardeners that May or 
even June are also sowing months in both vegetable and 
Nothing has added more value to the 
sow 
late- 





so big. 
most 


flower garden. 
‘‘potager”? than Messrs. Sutton’s War-time advice to 
certain vegetables late in the year as well as early. The 
sown carrots are quite invaluable and have the advantage of 
avoiding the special enemies of the plant, which have ceased 
to be grubs by Midsummer Day. 

* * * % 


First Appearances 

This spring’s record of migrant birds goes to prove the 
affection of several species for the west coast route. For 
myself I heard my first chiff-chaff at Hampton Court. Wheat- 
ears were seen early in Hampshire, and a redstart at Barnet is 
reported in The Field. The willow warbler often makes an early 
appearance at Hampstead. The swallow tribe, on the other 
hand, are often seen quite far north in the west before they are 
recorded on the eastern side of England. Some of the earliest 
this spring were recorded in Somerset. ‘* The March cuckoo,” 
about which many observers are sceptical, has been reported, 
but proof still lags a little. It unfortunately resembles a hawk 
in appearance, and has a voice that anyone can imitate. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief a3 is reasona’ly possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are giver a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, 'Tur SPECTATOR. 


NATIONALISM AND ECONOMICS 

|To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.] 
Sm,—Earlier letters in The Spectator from Mr. Charles Davy and 
Mr. Owen Barfield strike a note that needs to be more frequently 
heard. Much of the present political and economic confusion 
is due to the fact that world events have moved in a direction 
which demands some revision of political and economic ideas 
if they are to express current realities. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the economic systems of Europe, 
being mainly agricultural, conformed naturally to the political 
areas occupied by the respective nations; hence ideas of 
political or national economy arose and took firm root. But 
ever since the dawn of the twentieth century certain forms of 
thought and activity have exhibited a tendency to become 
planetary in scope. It may still be possible to speak of a 
national art, but it is not possible to speak of a national 
science, and when the economic facts of the modern world 
are clearly seen it will be just as impossible to speak of a 
national economy. 

The extent to which any one country is now economically 
dependent on the rest of the world has so far advanced that 
in order to handle economic facts in a sane and efficient manner 
we need to expand our notions of economic activity beyond 
the limits of mere nationality into a system of world economy 
within which the separate nations will still live as politically 
autonomous units. Such a system would be a_ pure 
* autarchy,” with this advantage over mere national economic 
units that it would have the whole field of nature as its basis, 
for the earth, taken as a whole, has enough of everything 
for everybody. 

This notion of a world economy is not only suggested 
by the present needs of industry and trade, it also receives 
support from the particular technology of the twentieth 
eentury and the specific materials it needs. Economic life 
in mediaeval times was based on muscle power and could be 
carried on wherever men, animals and land, wood, water and 
stone existed together. As these factors are widely diffused, 
mediaeval economy could be carried on in small local communi- 
ties quite independent of other economic groups. The 
industrial economy of the nineteenth century was a turning 
point. It was based on steam power, coal and iron and, while 
national in conception, it really required space on a continental 
seale for effective expression. England, Germany and 
France l.ad enough coal and iron between them to serve the 
needs of Europe and beyond, and the United States in the 
western hemisphere was in a similar position. 

The economic structure of any period is largely conditioned 
by its materials and its technique, but if the general economic 
structure of the nineteenth century was conditioned by 
steam power, coal and iron, the significant fact of the twentieth 
century is its increasing reliance upon large scale electric 
power; and electricity not only brings its own particular 
technique, it also depends upon its own specific group of 
materials. Because of its conductivity copper becomes a 
highly important metal, but we depend largely upon the 
southern and western hemispheres for supplies. Rubber, 
essential for its insulating properties, is limited to tropical 
and sub-tropical areas. Asbestos and mica also only exist 
in sufficient quantity and purity to be worked commercially 
in widely scattered localities. The extensive use of rare 
metallic earths is another characteristic of this electric age. 
Tungsten comes mainly from South America, manganese 
from India and Russia, chromite from South Africa, &e. 

What is the import of such facts to the nations of the 
world? How do they comply with conventional ideas ? 
Karly forms of economic life could be carried on within the 
limits of a feudal demesne. The industries of the nineteenth 
eentury could be carried on within the continents of Europe 
and North America. In the twentieth century this  self- 
sufliciency is gone and the nations of the world must either 
organise a co-operative, world-wide, base of supplies or be 
continually exposed to the danger of deprivation of some 
essential materials with corresponding risk to their economic 


and national life. The materials necessary to this pha 
civilisation are gathered from areas that are neither nail : 
nor even continental. They are drawn from the oP 
earth. If the economic life of the twentieth century jg . 
develop along true and natural lines, some form of oni 
economic organisation appears to be imperative, thoug! 
there is no necessity to imagine that this implies Any grandio a 
notion of a World State. Economics and _ polities must hs 
disentangled from each other. The alternative is to strugg 
on with a dying system in which every nation tries to maintain 
itself as a self-enclosed economic entity standing in com 
and hostile relations to all other national entities, 

The first alternative may provide a path to Prosperity 
and peace. The second leads inevitably to economic conflict 
and war, and the geographical distribution of the materials 
essential to the economic life of the twentieth Century is but 
one of the circumstances which tends to establish that fact. 
Yours truly, 

2 Savoy Hill, W.C, 2. 


nh 
Petitiye 


G. S. Francs, 


[To the Editor of Tie Specraror.] 
Sirn,—Two of your recent correspondents have insisted Upon 
the importance of separating the economic life from the political 
State. In no other way, they declare, can the problem o 
raw material be effectively solved. 

But if the economic life is to be freed from political contr), 
it is certain that foreign economic developments must first 
be deprived of the power to upset the everyday life of any 
* home ” country. At present they have this power. Nobody 
would deny that under complete Free Trade, developments 
in any one country have immediate repercussions on all the 
rest. In fact it is for the purpose of protecting their nationak 
against these shocks, that the political State intervene 
with tariffs, monetary manipulations, armed forces, and the 
like. 

The London Chamber of Commerce recognised this ip 
the report on monetary reform that it prepared for the Ottaya 
Conference. The report put its finger on money as the pring 
trouble-maker between nations. But deprive money, it went 
on, of its power and right to be bought and sold as a commodity, 
and international trade reverts to its true function of a 
exchange of goods, in which underselling would cease to hay 
any advantage. Gradually the need for political protectia 
would disappear, and the economic functions of the State 
would be directed to maintaining a balance between its parts, 

It would be well, I thik, if this report were once mor 
brought to the front. For the alternative to some form ofits 
proposals is an enhancement of Economic Naticnalism.— 
Yours faithfully, A. A, HANBURY-SPARROW, 

The Yeld, Church Stretton, Salop. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN PALESTINE 
[To the Editor of Tr Specraror.| 
Sir,—May I be permitted one or two comments on Professir 
Berriedale Keith's letter in your April 8rd_ issue on the 
subject of self-government in Palestine ? 

1. Professor Keith asserts that the Government's policy 
in the matter of the proposed Legislative Council * is dictated 
by a plain obligation imposed by the Mandate itself.” Ths 
amounts to saying that the Mandate makes it incumbett 
upon the Government to establish a legislative Count, 
to establish it on the lines now proposed, and to establish 
forthwith. The only Article of the Mandate to which Professi 
Keith can be supposed to refer is Article 2, which makes the 
Mandatory responsible for “ placing the country under sui 
. . . conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewisi 
National Home . . . and the development of self-governitg 
institutions.” Professor Keith’s interpretation of this Artie 
is in striking contrast to the views expressed by the Permanet 
Mandates Commission in reporting to the League Countl 
in 1930; 

“These are the objects of the Mandate, and it is not one of th 
Mandatory’s obligations to bring them to immediate cermpletist 
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%g immediate obligation is solely to create and 

mhe Manda nlestine general conditions favourable to the gradual 

Jishment of the two objects of the Mandate.’’—Minutes 
re (Extr.) Session, p. 145. 

2 When in 1932 Sir Arthur Wauchope informed the 

i tes Commission that a legislative Council was to be 

the Commission received the announcement with a 
om lack of enthusiasm, and confined itself, in its Report 
pe Council, to a colourless paraphrase. The published 
aes of the proceedings show that its reticence was 
Aeliberate and most of the leading members of the Commission 

- wed the project with misgivings. The Mandates Commission 
pees supposed not to be lacking in zeal for the fulfilment 
is Mandatory’s obligations. 

3, The same is true of Lord Cecil, who was emphatic in 
his criticism of the Government’s proposals in the debate in 
the House of Lords on February 26th. 

4, Though the point is of minor importance, I may add 
that Professor Keith is not quite accurate when he says 
that “ there will be only 11 Arabs out of 28 members.”’ The 
overwhelming majority of the Palestinian Christians are 
\nbs, so that the three Christian seats cannot be disregarded. 
in calculating the Arab representation. Under the 1922 
proposals the Government was assured of a majority even if 
the Jews stood aside. Under the present proposals the five 
(overnment representatives will be hopelessly outnumbered 
wy the Arabs. Professor Keith seems to have overlooked 
this not unimportant distinction.—Yours obediently, 

38 Elm Park Gardens, S.W.10. LEONARD STEIN, 


[To the Editor of Tue Srrcrator.] 


Siz,—In reply to Professor A. Berriedale Keith I should like 
to point out that reference to Article 2 of the Palestine 
Mandate shows that the provision regarding “* the development 
of self-governing institutions” is coupled to that regarding 
“the establishment of the Jewish National Home” in such 
amanner as to imply that the former must be ancillary to the 
latter. ‘“ The development of self-governing institutions ” 
is intended to subserve and safeguard the establishment of 
the Jewish National Home, and since a Legislative Council 
containing a majority opposed to the Mandate would be 
hostile to the Jewish National Home, it cannot be said to be 
an institution prescribed by the Mandate. The Mandate does 
not specifically refer to a Legislative Council at all, but only 
to “self-governing institutions,” and such there are already, 
namely, local and municipal councils, but these are still in a 
very primitive stage of development. It will surely be no 
infringement of the Mandate if these ‘ self-governing insti- 
tutions * are further developed, with the co-operation of an 
increasing number of the population—since they are at present 
based on a very limited franchise—and if the Legislative 
Council is deferred until such time when it can be created 
with the collaboration of Arabs supporting the Mandate. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Council of 28 members 

is to include only 11 Arabs: these Arabs will be Moslems, 
but there will also be three Arab Christians, making a total of 
l4Arabs. If one of the two commercial representatives is also 
an Arab, the Arabs would have a clear- majority. In any 
case, it would only be necessary for the 14 Arabs to have the 
support of a single official or commercial representative 
for the purpose of passing any anti-Jewish resolution. It is 
equally erroneous to suggest that the power of the Council 
will be so effectively limited that ‘it cannot in the slightest 
degree hamper the carrying out of the work of immigration.” 
The determining of the labour immigration schedule alone 
villtest in the hands of the High Commissioner, but the Council 
willhave the power to pass resolutions on this branch of immi- 
gation as well as to pass bills relating to all other categories 
of immigration. It .will also be free to restrict the sale of 
land to Jews. 

The contrast with the case of Trans-Jordan, to which Pro- 
fessor Keith calls attention, serves to bring home. the fact 
that although that territory has a Legislative Council, its 
economie position, which should be the principal care of such 
4 Council, is so very much inferior to that of Palestine that 
thousands of Arabs prefer to forsake it, despite its legislature, 
i order to seek a livelihood in the prosperous conditions in 
Palestine created by Jewish labour and capital. Mr. Churchill 
was fully justified in stressing the service that Pal>stine 





should render to the persecuted Jews of Germany, since the 
Mandate itself recognises the historic connexion of the Jewish 
people with ‘Palestine, and the Mandatory Government 
has repeatedly acknowledged that the country is not the 
concern only of those Jews who are now in Palestine but of 
the Jewish people as a whole. 

Finally, it cannot be urged that the postponement of the 
Legislative Council entails a ‘ wrong to the Arabs,” first, 
because the Arabs in Palestine never possessed the right of 
self-government throughout the centuries of Turkish domina- 
tion; secondly, because such a Council is intended for the 
benefit of the population as a whole and not merely for that 
of a section; and thirdly, because the Arabs, without any 
legislature, are enjoying a far higher degree of comfort and 
prosperity than they did before the Jewish resettlement.— 
Iam, &c., IsRAEL COHEN. 

77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE TITHE QUESTION 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, the Rev. W. G. Edwards Rees, 
should ascertain his facts more carefully before rushing into 
print. If he will read the Minutes of Evidence before the 
Royal Commission, he will find that the Central Landowners’ 
Association put in a table of figures, showing that tithe 
values stand now at 44 per cent. above the average of the 
three vears 1911 to 1913. If an average is taken for thirty 
years, the figure is almost the same as for three years. My 
own ecclesiastical tithe payment was £66 2s. 1ld. in 1913, 
£96 Os. 2d. in 1918. 

Mr. Rees speaks of the average value from 1836 to 1914; 
that includes a period before the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and a long term cf years before sea transport was developed 
and before the corn lands of the Western Hemisphere were 
opened up; such a period is not comparable with more 
recent times. 

Mr, Rees is bold enough to say that tithe-payers are not 
going to bear the cost of the redemption annuities, nor the 
contribution of £72,000 a year for the poorer clergy. The 
words of the Government White Paper are, “that the system 
of tithe rent-charge should be extinguished by the creation 
of stock, the interest and sinking fund on which are to be 
provided by the payment by landowners liable to tithe 
rent-charge, of redemption annuities”; and again, “the 
cost of compensation to Local Authorities, and the further 
sum to be placed at the disposal of the Church authorities ” 
require ‘* some adjustment of the terms recommended by the 
Royal Commission, in connexion with the redemption 
annuities.”” It is true that they cite certain savings in 
connexion with administration, which would cover the 
contribution for the clergy; but they do not allocate them 
for that purpose. ‘The adjustment which they propose to 
make is to increase the term for the payment of the annuities, 
from the forty years recommended by the Royal Commission 
to sixty years; and it is the tithe-owners’ rates ‘which the 
tithe-payers are now to bear. 

The figures are necessarily complicated, but concisely the 
result of the proposals is this: the tithe-owner will receive 
£17 7s. 6d. per cent. less than at present, but £10 16s. 6d. 
more than the average of thirty years before the War, 
accepting the Royal Commissioners’ estimate of his out- 
goings, on the basis of the provisions of the 1925 Act; the 
tithe-payer will pay £17 18s. 10d. less than at present, but 
£17 4s. 2d. more than the average of thirty years before 
the War, £10 16s. 6d. of this representing the increased 
payment to the tithe-owner, and £6 6s. 8d. provision for 
the sinking fund. Before the War, the tithe-owners’ outgoings 
were much greater, as they paid half rates to Local Authorities 
on all tithe ; their increase of income is therefore considerably 
more than is stated above. 

The clergy have been very fortunate; they have secured 
a large profit arising out of War conditions, falling on a class 
who have not been able to pass it on to anyone else; and 
not all landowners are well-to-do. Now, when a reductien, 
Ieaving them still with a considerable increment, is proposed, 
there has been a lot of squealing; but I am sorry to say 
this has invariably been the case where War profits have 
been reduced, and the clergy are no exception.— Yours 
faithfully, H. G, Lys. 

Bournemouth, 
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FULL CHURCHES AND EMPTY 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—There are two points in connexion with the churches 
today that seem to me to deserve some attention. I know that 
in what I say I am speaking for a number of younger people 
with whom I have discussed the matter. 


There are two churches in London which I visit frequently. 
The services held there are most inspiring and helpful and 
one comes out of those two churches feeling much happier 
and uplifted than when one went in. The reason is no doubt 
in part the personality of the vicars, but largely also the fact 
that neither of them are afraid to alter the old, orthodox 
services by substituting more modern-minded prayers and 
cutting out some of the lengthy and, in some cases, definitely 
un-Christian psalms. 

Just lately I have been visiting different churches and it 
made me very, depressed to realise that. I came out of most 
of them feeling far worse than when I went in. Not one 
jot or tittle of any word in the orthodox service was changed 
and I feel certain that few of the congregation were attentive 
to the words they said or sung. 


One usually finds that it is in these churches, where the 
orthodox is so carefully upheld, that the congregations are 
small, and what there is of them consists mostly of elderly 
men and women. In both churches referred to above, where 
the services are bright and cheerful, yet sincere and inspiring, 
one has to go early to get a seat. If one asks the average 
young person who rarely goes to church the reason why, the 
answer is invariably that the services are so dull and stodgy. 
Long psalms, lengthy, little-known hymns, do not inspire the 
present generation. Why is the Sunday evening wireless 
service so popular ? Because one can listen to it in an easy 
chair ? I fancy the answer is that the service is bright, cheerful, 
inspiring, untrammelled by uninteresting phrascology and 
shorn of all unnecessary parts. 

Seeing that several of the more enlightened clergy are 
using the revised prayer-book, appointing the more beautiful 
psalms, and introducing ** Songs of Praise ” into their services, 


cutting out the old-fashioned phraseology and in_ short 
making their services beautiful and thereby filling their 


churches—taking all this into consideration, cannot something 
be done to spread these enlightened practices throughout 
the church ? I am sure that Christ meant our services to be 
simple and beautiful. The present age is not pagan ; people 
want to go to church, but only if, in so doing, they feel better 
people for it. 


My second point is that several of us feel that the Church, 
indeed all the churches, conformist or non-conformist, are not 
giving us sufficient lead in the present crises. Our minds 
are being moulded by the Press instead of by the churches. 
An occasional prayer for peace introduced into a service, 
resolutions passed deploring the present state of affairs, &c., 
are not enough. The churches, in this time of trouble, should 
give us a vigorous lead, telling us what attitude we should 
adopt, giving us every facility by means of regular services 
to pray for God’s guidance for our Government and people 
and for the Governments and peoples of all nations, 

Think of the strength that would be given to those prayed 
for, if services were held daily in every church in the Empire, 
praying for the guidance of all leaders in every country in the 
world. Why not go further and have services conducted simul- 
taneously in every church in the Empire ?> How wonderfully 
impressive that would be compared with the recent mobilisa- 
tions of armed force that we have been reading about. Millions 
of people assembling into squares to listen to their dictator's 
speech and to wave flags— how much better to have millions 
of people assembling in churches to listen to their God and 
ask for His guidance. That would be an example that would 
impress the world and would improve it. 


If, combined with this, the churches were to issue a vigorous 
statement that it is the duty of every Christian to pray not 
only for the cessation of hostilities and war but for the guidance 
of all concerned, the example set would be one that I am 
sure others would copy and which would profoundly affect 
the whole world.— I am, Sir, &c., 

J. N. Le RossiGNou. 


Wembley Park. 
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THE CASE FOR SMALL AIRSHIPS 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR, ] 
Srr,—The subject of defence is Teceivin 
attention just now; and it is generally 
of our biggest problems is that of safe 
which bring food to this country. The air Menace 
to be causing the greatest interest; but it should ee 
forgotten that the enemy’s submarine campaign came te 
near to defeating us in the last War. " 
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Few people seem to realise that it was our sm 
airships (in co-operation with surface craft) which enab 
us to defeat the submarine, and save the country from ai 
had become an almost mathematical certainty of starve 
Owing to the extreme urgency of the case the airships - 
their crews were put into service with the absolute Minimyy 
of trials and training; but in spite of this they proved ti 
value—and saved our bacon. 


all scout ing 












For convoy and anti-submarine patrols the small airship 
has many advantages over the heavier-than-air craft, jf : 
cheap to build and to operate; it has far greater endurance 
(24 hours is well within its capabilities) ; it can keep station 
with a convoy, or remain over one particular spot if required 
Crews and fuel can be transferred from a ship to the airship; 
and in an emergency the airship can be towed. 










For the cost of one light cruiser we could build a gyal 
fleet of these coastal patrol airships and train our men in tiy 
ways of lighter-than-air craft. Some of our smaller Warships 
could then be released from scouting in home waters, for 
patrol on our trade routes far from land. 







There is no doubt that, as long as the submarine exig; 
the small scouting airship has a definite place in our schene 
of defence. The Government has made up its mind to put 
our defences in order; and now is the time to show that 
we have not forgotten one of the lessons which we learnt, 
only just in time, in the last War.—Yours faithfully, 

EK. N. B. Benttey, 

The Croft, Station. Avenue, Walton-on-Thames, 













THE FERMENT IN JAPAN 

|To the Editor of Tite Sercraror.] 
Srr,—I have read Mr. J. D. Jenkins’ comments on Japan 
as usual with much interest. I find I get more informatin 
from him than I manage to extract from the Japanese Pres 
and my many friends in Japan. I would, therefore, he vey 
grateful if he would let me have his authorities for the 
following statements in his present letter : 












1. * Throughout Japan there is a country-wide. urge fi 
rapid and reckless expansion in the mainland of Asia. Then 
when the ‘ absorption’ of China and Mongolia is complete, 
her eyes will turn towards Australia. She has nothing to 
fear from Britain or any other country.” 

2. ** Practically all the officers (of the Army) come from 
the small landlord type and the town middle class .... 
It is these important classes which have suffered most fron 
the great agrarian crisis.” 













- 


am well aware, of course, that most officers do come fron 
the middle classes, but I am not quite clear of the relation 
of the * town middle class’ to the * great agrarian crisis.’ 
I believe I am right in saying that, as in many other lands, 
the Army runs in families, so far as officers are concerned, 








Though I keep pretty closely in touch with things Japanese, 
I must confess the name Ikki-Kita has escaped my notice. 
Perhaps Mr. Jenkins will give us some more_ informatio 
about this interesting and influential man, not, of cours, 
forgetting his authorities. 









But with regard to the general purpose and _ tenor of lis 
letter, I think I can do no better than quote the speech ¢ 
the new Japanese Minister of War, as reported in The Tin 
of April 9th: ‘** The February incident, he said, had left a 
indelible blot on the Army’s reputation, Discipline mus 
henceforth be strict and severe, and leave no opportunit) 
for political agitations. Officers who persisted in offending 
should be removed. Higher officers must subordinate theit 
differences, remembering their responsibility for the Army’s 
spiritual unity, and all officers were to remember that the 
Army's views on national affairs should be presented only 
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ugit the. War Minister.’ General Terauchi said the 
* od he referred to were few, and not one would be allowed 
officer's 


n the Army.” 
] may add that the Japanese newspapers which have 
hed me during the past few days describing the incident 
ee sah detail than has been possible in the Press over here 
on ite clearly relieved that the new Premier of Japan is 
oe miltarist but a liberally-minded statesman with an 
ntemationall outlook. 
Mr, Jenkins seems to have overlooked the fact that what 
reipitated the incident was _the result of the General 
Fletion, which revealed a decided swing away from mili- 
tarist on the part of the nation as a whole, and incidentally 


tp remain i 


ed to the appearance of a Labour Party of 22 members, 
yhich might have been much larger had more candidates 


stood. 


In making these comments I do not want to overlook the 
fet that there are other peints in the national policy, 
jally in the sphere of education, which do give genuine 
But Mr. Jenkins does not refer to such.— 


cquse for anxiety. 
W. H. Murray WALTON. 


Yours truly, 
The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Herts, 


ENGLISHMEN’S FRENCH 

[To the Editor of Tne Sprcraror.] 
Sin,—As recent events have shown us, the translation 
of a single word may be of world importance, and I 
hope I may be forgiven for enquiring from your contributor 
Mr. R. C. K. Ensor whether Frederick the Great did refer to 
mankind as “* celte race sacrée,” which means this noble, sacred 
race, or did he say “* cette sacrée race” which would be best 
translated as “this bloody race” ? 

Asa Frenchwoman I am so often hurt by the misquotations 
my language has to suffer that I might be allowed to add that 
anelementary knowledge of French shows us a great difference 
in meaning in, say, “wn bonhomme” and ‘un homme bon” ; 
“un grand homme” and “un homme grand*’—to take some 
easy examples.—I_ am, Sir, yours truly, 

Lucie H. Grirrira. 

Mildenhall, Marlborough, Wilts. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 

[Vo the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sm,—The passage in 4s I Remember may be reconciled with 
possibility, though not with probability, in the following 
manner : 

1790/1884. A—The old lady alive in 1884. 

1740 1840. B-Her dear husband. 

17001770. C— His first wife. 

16401720. D-—C's first husband. 

1, D may have been born in 1640, and was thus of an age 
to know Cromwell before he died in 1658. 

2. D married C in 1715, when he was 75, and she 15. 

3. C born in 1700, married for the second time B in 1760, 
when she was 60, and he 25. 

4. B, born in 1740, married A in 1810, when he was 70 
and she 16. ; 

5. A survived to 1884, when she was 90. 

Obviously item 3 is the most unusual, but it does not depart 
widely from the Ashmead-Bartlett, Baroness Burdett Coutts 
precedent.—I am, Sir, &e., A. H. G, 

Devonshire Club, St. James's Street, SW. 1. 


[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 
Sr,—I submit a possible solution of the problem suggested 
by your quotation last week, from Mr. Kellett’s reminiscences, 
about an old lady who, speaking in 1884, of Oliver Cromwell, 
said: “* My dear husband's first wife's first husband knew 
him well and liked him much.” Here is my contribution to 
the calculation involved : 

Husband 1 was born in 1651, and therefore had time to 
know and like Cromwell before the latter's death*in 1658. 
When husband 1 was 76 he married, in 1727, wife 1, who 
Was then 16, having been born in 1711. After the death of 
husband 1, his widow, then 40 years of age, in the year 1751, 


married a young man 15 years her junior, who had been born 
in 1726 (whom I will call Husband 2). They lived together 
for over thirty years; when husband 2 was a widower, 74 
years of age, in 1800, he married a girl of 15, whose birth 
Was in 1785. By 1884 this girl had become an old lady of 
99 ; and being able to talk was heard to say that her husband's 
first wife's first husband had known and liked Oliver Cromwell. 
—Yours truly, ALFRED T. GREGORY. 
Tiverton, Devon. 


AN ABOLITION ANNIVERSARY 
|To the Editor of Tur SeecTator.] 

Srr,—On April 23rd and 24th this Association is celebrating 
an historic anniversary: the Jubilee of the Repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts in 1886. To many people today 
the words * Contagious Diseases Acts’? may have no sig- 
nificance at all, yet these Acts were the cause of a successful 
agitation which lasted sixteen years, and had remarkable 
results throughout the world. Moreover, the ‘* Repealers,” 
led by Josephine Butler, presented a challenge to contemporary 
ideas on the social evil of prostitution which has largely 
changed the thought of the Western world in regard to it 
and is now affecting the East as well. 

The British example has since been followed in the 
Dominions and Colonies and by Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
Holland, the United States, Czechoslovakia, Bolivia, Palestine, 
U.S.S.R., Germany and Switzerland. (Germany under the 
present régime has since reintroduced the old system in 
certain towns.) 

Great Britain never had the full Continental system of 
registered women and licensed houses, but it made a beginning 
between 1864-69 with the C.D. Acts and introduced the 
** registered prostitute,’ under special police control and 
regular medical inspection, for use of the Army and Navy 
in certain garrison towns. ‘The object was to reduce venereal 
diseases in the Services but the results were nil. We now 
know that such medical examination of one sex only for 
the benefit of the other does not protect the other, but it 
was not known then or not generally accepted by the medical 
profession and the officials. A certain small number of 
doctors and administrators did criticise the Acts for medical 
reasons, but the deep and passionate revolt against them 
came from men and women who opposed them not only on 
moral grounds but primarily on grounds of the gross violation 
of the principles of law and justice involved in the Acts. 
Mrs. Butler warned the people of this country : 

‘** Never forget that if we allow persons belonging to any class of 
the citizens to be enslaved— however obscure, despised or degraded 
that class may b>»—these will not long continue to be the only 
slaves. The principle of individual liberty, once infringed, will be 
gradually lost.” 

The agitation was eventually successful and it brought 
not only Repeal of the Acts but sweeping changes of the 
English law in regard to sex morals. Moreover, it led to 
improvements in the Service conditions which have brought 
venereal diseases down from 267 cases per 1,000 men in 
1886 to 10 per 1,000 in 1933. 

These and many other changes for the better we celebrate 
on April 23rd and 24th. Lady Astor, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, two descendants of Josephine Butler, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, M.P. (Secretary of State for India) and Mr. Andrew 
Butler, will speak at the Public Luncheon at the Criterion 
on the 28rd, which will be followed by a service of thanks- 
giving at St. Martin-in-the-Fields at 6 p.m., at which the 
Bishop of Liverpool will preach a special sermon. Tickets 
and further particulars of the meeting on the 24th can be 
obtained at this oflice—Yours faithfully, 

ALISON NEULANS, Secretary. 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
Livingstone House, Broadway, London, SW, 


A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecravor.| 
Sir,—In your issue of April 10th the reviewer of my book 
The Painters Kye kindly draws attention to some of my 
misspellings. One word which I did get right, however, was 
my own name, and I can confidently sign myself. Your 
obedient servant, Epwin GLascow. 
St. Anthony, Milton-under-Wychwood, Oxford. 
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Sir James Sexton, familiarly known as “ Jimmy ” Sexton, 
has been for nearly fifty years a prominent figure in the Trade 
Union and Labour movements. In this volume he tells 
his life story, and it is a story well worth the telling. 

He is the son of an. Irish peasant who was driven from 
Treland by persecution and starvation, carrying with him 
memories and bitter hatred of the oppressors of his native 
land. His son was born in England, but he was nurtured 
on the wrongs of Ireland and fed upon the stories of the 
Irish Rebellion of 1798. It was natural that these early 
experiences should make a rebel of “* Jimmy,” and that his 
later experiences and the hardship of his own life should make 
him an agitator for the betterment of the conditions of his 
fellow-workers.. Though the story of his early life is one 
of tragedy, the narration is relieved by his strong sense of 
humour and his inimitable gift of story-telling. The volume 
is well worth reading, apart from its solid merit as a chapter 
of industrial and social history, for the wealth of good stories 
it contains. 

As a youth he was of a roving disposition. He ran away 
from home, went on tramp, slept in casual wards, and got 
lifts on wagons. He wanted to get to London, but, having 
no idea how to get there, he took any lorry which would give 
him a lift and eventually found himself on the outskirts of 
Liverpool from where he had started. The romance of the 
sea was strong upon him, and he went afloat as a stowaway. 
He was discovered, and ‘I was soon dancing on deck,” he 
says, “ but not to the accompaniment of even an accordion. 
I supplied my own music and the time was set by a skilfully 
wielded rope’s end. So ended another romance.” After 
his initiation he was enrolled on the ship’s articles as a member 
of the crew with a wage of a shilling a month. He spent 
two years at sea, and we get a thrilling account of his experi- 
ences and of the conditions afloat in those days. 

He eventually reached London. For the time being he 
had had enough of the romance of sea. He toiled for three 
years in a chemical works at fifteen shillings a week, and 
then the cali of the sea again became irresistible. He joined 
a ship. trading between Liverpool and New York. On this 
voyage he had an experience which ought to have terminated 
his earthly existence; but he was evidently to be spared 
to doa great work. On the way out he made the acquaintance 
of a shipmate who turned out to be an emissary of the 
notorious dynamitard-O’Donovan Rossa, who, at that time, 
was keeping a saloon m New York. Sexton visited this 
desperado with his shipmate, and when they came away 
his mate asked him to take charge of a parcel which he said 
contained contraband tobacco. At. the end of the, yoyage 
Sexton handed the pareel to his mate. Two days later this 
man was arrested for trying to blow up Liverpool Town 
Hall. He was sentenced to twenty-five years’ penal servi- 
tude. Sexton had slept with this infernal machine under 
his mattress all the way from New York to Liverpool. 

This was his last voyage. ‘It was necessary for him to 
remain on shore to help to support his mother who had been 
widowed. So he drifted into the ranks of the casual labourers 
who struggled fer intermittent work on the Liverpool docks. 
His account of the conditions under which this class worked 
and lived in those days makes very pathetic reading. Their 
wages were miserably small. They had not the protection 
of the Factory or Compensation Acts. It was while working 
on a temporary job, discharging .a ship’s cargo, that he met 
with a serious accident which maimed and disfigured him 
for life. The accident was due to defective machinery. He 
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got no compensation, and the half-crown which wag paid f 
the cab which took him to the hospital was deducted rei 
the pay due to.him. 

About this time there was great unrest among the dockery 
in London and Glasgow, and this spread to Liverpool, A 
successful effort was made to organise the men in Liye 
and Sexton was one of the first members of the Union, 
Shortly after the Union was formed Sexton was appointed 
General Secretary, a position he retained for over forty 
years. A vivid account is given in this book of the early 
struggles of the Union ; of the bitter opposition it met with 
from the employers, who, Sexton believes, engineered 4 
hopeless. strike with the object of crushing the Union whik 
it was still weak. But after years of struggle, sustained by 
the faith of a few enthusiasts, the apathy of the men wy 
overcome and the Union became firmly established. 

About the time Sexton became General Secretary of the 
Union, the movement for the formation of an Independent 
Labour Party was taking shape in the industrial centres 
of Lancashire and the West Riding. Sexton threw himsef 
into this movement with heart and soul. He was present 
at the Conference at which the Independent Labour Party 
was formed ; and from the first was an active propagandist 
of the party. He spent his week-ends lecturing for the 
party. It was at one of these meetings I first met him oye 
forty years ago. 

When the I.L.P. was only about two years old, with more 
enthusiasm. than discretion, it put forward twenty-seven 
candidates at the General. Election of 1895. Sexton was 
one of these candidates, standing for Ashton-under-Lyn, 
He relates a. number. of very amusing incidents of this 
campaign. He got a good deal of fun out of the fight, and 
enjoyed his encounters with the hecklers, who often got the 
better of him. He declared at his first meeting that he 
had come there to slay the Philistines, and a voice at the 
back of the hall shouted out, ** An’ I see tha’s browt the jaw 
bone of an ass wi’ thee.’ On another occasion Sexton 
was annoyed by the persistency of a heckler who was not 
satisfied with his replies. Sexton said to him, * I can answer 
your questions, but I cannot give you brains to understand 
the answers.” ‘* No,” came the quick retort, ** tha’s nooan 
to spare.” 

Sexton polled 400 votes out of an electorate of 10,00. 
He and his supporters claimed the result as a great moni 
victory, and resorted to the clubroom to sing Carpenter's 
hymn, ‘“ Englarid has risen and the day is here.” He co 
tested a number of other constituencies later, but it was 
not till the Armistice Election of 1918 that he was successful, 
winning a seat from the Tories at St. Helens. 

His return to the House of Commons was a well-deserved 
tribute to his long years of service to his fellow-worker. 
He enjoyed his thirteen years in Parliament. He ws 
popular among all parties. But he had one grievous disap 
pointment. When Mr. MacDonald formed his first Labou 
Government in 1924 he naturally expected that his loy 
record of service in the Labour Party would receive som 
recognition. It was galling to him, as it was to many other 
veterans of the movement, to be passed over for office for 
men who had done nothing to build up the Labour Party. 

I can, without reserve, recommend this volume of 8 
Memoirs. The ranks of the pioneers of the Labour Party 
are getting thinner.- It is well that a generation whith 
knows nothing of the struggles and sacrifices which hat 
made the Labour Party should be reminded of what they 
owe to the pioneers, and among them no man is more deservil§ 
of gratitude and remembrance than James Sexton. 
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“Legendary Monster” 


me in Sunlight. The Life and Work of Thomas de 
y. By Edward Sackville West. (Cassell. 15s.) 


pri 17, 1936] 
So : 











: i yy anyone js in doubt about the difficulty of writing a bio- 
. 18 hy of De Quincey, let him go to the British Museum and 
“1 sail the series of letters, mostly without date, which the 
- % OE .. Gater wrote to his publishers, Taylor and Hessey. 





(pium 





are letters of considerable length. They are im- 
ioned, eloquent, subtle. But they contain no matter— 
except some mystery of a landlady, £10, and some promised 
grtiles. Their bitter protests against the cruelty of T. and H. 
move us much -but we remember that elsewhere De 
has eulogised the liberality of those publishers, and 
ye note that they have really done nothing worse than pay 
him money for unwritten pieces. 

This is only one of the countless twists and knots which 
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© dockery yr, Sackville West has had to consider in his narrative inter- 
Pool, A reation—and some of them are of far greater complication 
‘Iverpodl, and importance. It is one of his obvious merits that, inter- 
: Union, preter as he is, and attracted by a personality which tempts 
Ppotnted emind into a visionary region, De Quincey’s new biographer 
er. forty has been at pains “* to keep as close as possible to the available 
he early widence.” So easy it would have been to treat a business like 
net with the Taylor and Hessey fusillade as irrelevant to “a flame in 
eered 9 sunlight.” But Mr. Sackville West is not prepared to impose 
= While anepigram on a life-story. He conceives that we should know 
ined by the facts. ‘To this it must be added that he has not lost sight 
nen Was Hi the quality which makes lasting biographies—the essayist’s 
touch Which draws from all these details and references a 
’ of the recurrent music. 
pendent He points out in his preface that our general knowledge of 
Centres De Quincey is indifferent. ‘** He ate opium and described 
himsel the effects in a book of Confessions. . . . Didn’t he write an 
Present esay on Murder, or something ?’” The common reader 
. Party may be pardoned if he brings to Mr. Sackville West's book 
gandist little more notion of De Quincey than that. De Quincey was 
for the awiter in the magazines. His one real book, even, was a 
im Over F éntribution to Taylor and Hessey’s magazine—and it arrived 
arly in his literary career. It was intense and original. For 
h more thirty-five years more he was writing on things less near his 
y-seve B emotions and less likely to keep him distinct and distinguished. 
n Was Bie was welcome among the contributors to this or that 
Lyne, monthly miscellany with his erudite or reminiscent or critical 
this papers—but he covered the ground lightly and casually for 
it, and BF the most part. The paper headed * John Keats” is perhaps a 
ot the Bur specimen. De Quincey begins by rebuking another writer 
hat be Bor discursiveness in a similar paper, proceeds to refute various 
at the statements in that writer's digression, and after a dozen pages 
he ja" FF surprises us by mentioning Keats again. Of the remaining 
vexton HF seven pages, three almost are devoted to the word “ Folly °"— 
aS Not and “ Endymion *’ he very astutely, but belatedly, asserts to 
nsw HF beaFolly. He contrasts * Hyperion ” as * a Grecian temple,” 
rstand Band concludes with the celebrated passage on Keats's 





“trampling as with the hoofs of a buffalo”? on his native 
knguage, From such writings only those who have special 
curiosity or leisure will dredge what is vital in substance or 







moral expression. 

nter’ To remedy the wrong done to De Quineey’s work by too 
Cl: HE much reliance on such an example, Mr. Sackville West per- 
i was IB forms a particular service in his closing chapter—a ** Critical 







~ssful, Retrospect,” which will be a valuable guide through the 

many volumes of the varying editions cf De Quincey. Here he 
erved JB has another (gently wielded) red for the back of the common 
ker. MH reader who thinks that at least he knew the * Confessions.” 
we The modern reader, unless he ean manage to get hold of a copy 
isap of the first edition, or of one of the reprints, knows the book 
bout exclusively from the second version,’ and Mr. Sackville 
long West defines those additions which in his old age, warmed 
som with a little hero-worship, De Quincey made to a_ finely 





ithe FP patterned original. “In making them, De Quincey spoilt 







2 for the book.” Yet on this basis Mr. Sackville West constructs 
arty. no theory that De Quincey, aged 70, was a danger to his own 
his fame. He directs attention to * the 1854 Postscript to Murder 
arty Considered as One of the Fine Arts” as one of the author's 
hich H masterly feats of fantasy. In exploring De Quincey’s prose 
wwe Mr. Sackville West combines informative notice with per- 





hey teptive criticism —and he has the faculty of quoting. 
Of the man De Quincey, apart from the encyclopaedic 
Writer, we all carry some legend in our minds: we see the 








decanter of laudanum on the table, the lodgings littered with 
what his biographer sums up as “ literary snow-drifts,” the 
flittings from landlady to landlady, the ‘* spark of a candle 
falling unobserved amongst ” the “ very large piles of paper” 
where De Quincey was reading. Or we recall the dreamer’s 
money troubles, and his queer way with cash: to quote Mr. 
Sackville West, ‘“* After his death, quite a sum was found 
straying among his books, the notes slipped between the pages 
to smooth them out, the coins washed and put up in twists 
of paper.”” Whatever else was lacking in the formerly received 
biography of De Quincey—A. H. Japp’s, in the edition of 1890 
such external details abounded ; Mr. Sackville West’s advance 
is rather in sketching his subject beyond their picturesque 
oddity, as his title promises. 

The undertaking was valiant, and the result is attractive ; 
even where opinions will differ, Mr. Sackville West pleases 
us with his earnest search for the truth. Confronting a task of 
so many problems and contacts, he is occasionally uneven 
in points of fact or authority. John Seott of the “ London ” 
died in 1821, not 1825 ; and the responsibility of P. G. Patmore 
in the duel which stopped his career is best found not in 
Mr. Page’s essay on Coventry Patmore, but in Basil Champney’s 
monumental work. Again, the value of Joseph Cottle’s 
memoirs of Coleridge and of the transaction between Coleridge 
and De Quincey is small; but perhaps there is no other 
source of information about the loan. In any case Mr. Sackville 
West has not shunned what as an artist of ideas he might have 
disrelished, the underlying labours of good biography. 

EpMUND BLUNDEN. 


The New Reforms in India 


A Constitutional History of India, 1600-1935. By 
Berriedale Keith. (Methuen. 15s.) 
Tus book, as its title shows, is not a history of India, but 
a history of the institutions of government which Great 
Britajn has fashioned for India from the time when Queen 
Elizabeth gave the East India Company its charter down 
to the latest Government of India Act. It falls into two 
parts, the first which surveys the three hundred and nine 
years that separate the Elizabethan Charter from the Morley- 
Minto Reforms, and the second which analyses the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, the Act of 1919 and the Act of 1935. 
The first part thus covers, but more comprehensively, the 
same ground as Sir Courtenay IIbert’s Historical Intro- 
duction, and is a necessary contribution to that continuity 
of history which Professor Keith endeavours to observe. 
Coming from the indefatigable pen of the most active of 
contemporary constitutional writers, it bears the well- 
known hall-mark of his industry and critical acumen. But 
it is to the second part of his book that we may well devote 
the space of a short review, for in it he describes and ap- 
praises the constitution which it will be Lord Linlithgow’s 
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duty to administer during the next five years—a constitution, 
moreover. which will take more than the present Viceroy’s 
tenure of office to bring into full operation. This Professor 
Keith recognises ; and when he says that “ it is the essential 
merit of the Act of 1935 that it recognises the failure of 
the Act of 1919 and presents, so far as Indian social con- 
ditions permit, the possibility in the provinces of true respon- 
sible government,” he does not mean that the new Act is 
either free from blemishes or that it can be easily or early 
brought into full operation, but that in respect of its purpose 
to develop both the institutions of-self-government and the 
capacity of Indians to operate them, the abolition of diarchy 
shows the way to something like real provincial responsibility. 

Now, it is Professor Keith’s main purpose to write history 
and not to offer a critical commentary upon the constitutional 
wisdom of the Imperial Parliament or of the Governor- 
General in Council. But no one who has ever read any of 
his many previous works will suppose that the Edinburgh 
Professor of Sanskrit is content to ply the pen of the mere 
recorder ; and, while the merits of the present volume (which, 
by the way, is excellently indexed) will make it a valuable 
work of reference, there is in it enough constructive criticism 
to raise it above the level of a mere constitutional text-book. 
To some readers, Professor Keith's criticism may appear 
destructive. It cannot be said, for instance, that he views 
the future of the present federation with any optimism ; 
and, in his own words, “ it is difficult to feel any satisfaction 
... With a federation built on incoherent lines . . . out 
of -units too disparate.” ‘If it operates successfully, it will 
probably be due to the virtual disappearance of responsibility 
and the assertion of the controlling power of the Governor- 
General backed by the conservative elements of the Indian 
States and of British India.” Possibly, but also possibly 
not! May it not be a necessary phase in the development 
of India that the stability of the centre should be guaranteed 
beyond risk of disturbance, even at the cost of a slower pace 
towards Responsible Government in Delhi, while the same 
ideal in government proceeds more rapidly to realisation 
in each of the eleven provinces? And when Professor Keith 
goes on to denounce * the alleged concession of responsibility 
as all but meaningless ’’ because defence and foreign affairs 
are still withheld from federal control, he seems to lose sight 
of the very essentials of the problem he is endeavouring to 
illumine. On the lips of Subhas Bose or Jawaharlal Nehru 
those strictures would lie fittingly ; in the pages of a Con- 
stitutional History of India they sound a little strange. 
Moreover, when, in the same paragraph of his closing chapter, 
Professor Keith finds it “ difficult to deny... that feder- 
ation was largely evoked by the desire to evade the issue of 
extending responsible government to the central government 
of British India,” I take leave to omit the word evade in 
order to insert the words prepare for. 

But I cannot allow the readers of The Spectator to suppose 
that if I thus break a lance with a fellow Scot over the new 
Indian Constitution, I do not recommend this book; for 
emphatically I do. A. F. Wuyte. 


Casement Exhumed 


Roger Casement. By Geoffrey de C. Parmiter, (Arthur 
Barker. 15s.) 

Tue story of Casement’s life has been adequately told before. 
Mr. Parmiter has little to add to what has already been 
recounted by Mr. Denis Gwynn, Mr. Redmond-Howard, Mr. 
Padraic Colum, Dr. Rothenfelder and Casement himself. 
He did not know Casement personally, and there is no evidence 
that he had a specialised acquaintance with Irish politics at 
the beginning of the present century. He writes competently, 
but without unusual distinction. His book would not have 
been missed if it had never been written. 

Yet Roger Casement, if unimportant, is by no means without 
merit. It is well planned, objective and fair. It brings 
together a certain amount of material, chiefly details con- 
cerning Casement’s early life and the period which he spent 
in Germany, which it has up to now not been easy to consult. 
It allows us the pleasure of reading once more Casement’s 
superb valediction from the dock. And,.Casement’s character 
and career are really subjects of abiding interest. By the 
circumstances of his life Casement provided three of the 
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major ironies of modern history. If he had died be 
as he quite easily might have done, he would have left thi 
without any stain on a reputation for disinterested triw ry: 
heroism as a result of his enquiries in the Congo Prana 
and on the Putumayo, with his nationalist ining State 
plained and excused as idealistic foibles assumed unas 
pressure of ill health incurred in the pursuit of duty : ail the 
for two more years (he was executed on the eve of the e 
anniversary of the declaration of war), he died with his 
virtually a synonym for callous treachery. The second a 
cruel irony was that at his trial he was prosecuted. bys 
Attorney General who had, a very short time before, hima 
engaged, as Carson’s hireling, in seditious activities barely les 
culpable than those of the man whom he attacked With a maligg 
unworthy of his office—using incidentally as a thetoriegl 
buttress for his case the suggestion that Casement’s treache 
was the more gross because this was the treason of a bs 
who had “ eaten the bread of England *—* the bread ” pg, 
the meagre pension which Casement had been awarded after 
ruining his health in the Government's service and pgj 
a fraction of what the Attorney General was himself they 
receiving in fees for a scarcely more useful service. 

The third irony, if the term does not too much dignify an 
essentially farcical though none the less unedifying procedure 
was that, in the interval between his sentence and his appeal, 
Seotland Yard was permitted to circulate, with the object of 
discrediting Casement in the eyes of his few sympathiser, g 
series of offensive allegations concerning Casement’s mom 
character, proffering as evidence an indecent diary, alleged to 
be Casement’s own, but being in point of fact beyond much 
doubt the copy which he had made for official purposes during 
his enquiry on the Putumayo of the diary of one of the wort 
criminals permitted to flourish in that region. It is significant 
that since Casement’s death, whenever the question has been 
raised by enquiry, the Home Secretary of the day has alwayg 
refused to discuss that document. ; 

A few weeks ago an application was made for permission 
to remove Casement’s remains from Pentonville, where he 
was executed, to Ireland, and it was refused. Mr. Parmiter’s 
book reminds us that a similar application was made after 
his death, and that the refusal of it was then based on Section § 
of the Capital Punishment Amendment Act, 1868, which 
enacted that “the body of every offender executed shall 
be buried within the walls of the prison within which judgment 
of death is executed on him.” Mr. Parmiter remarks that 
** Section 2 of the Statute, which directs execution to take 
place within the walls of the prison, is expressly confined to 
executions for murder, and the following Sections have 
always been regarded as applicable only to such cases.” Itis 
questionable, therefore, whether the Home _ Secretary's 
decision, which seems to have offended against general senti+ 
ment, was not also incorrect in law. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 
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Columbus and the Jews 


The Truth About Columbus. By Charles Duff. (Grayson, 
18s.) 
A Dictionnaire des Idées Recues about Christopher Columbus 
would make entertaining reading; for of the immens 
Columbus literature purporting to tell the truth about him 
a vast quantity is occupied with theory, myth and traditional 
error. Every generation a few more of these are demolished, 
and a book like Mr. Duff's, which economically restates the 
known facts and chips away a little of the remaining mystery 
on its own account, must be welcomed. From the title 
one feared, it must be confessed, a fresh contribution to myth. 
The fears are strengthened by a typically facetious preface 
by Mr. Philip Guedalla, with its talk of the Cohens and 
the Kellys; but anxiety turns out to be baseless. Mr 
Duff certainly does examine the not impossible theory that 
Columbus was a Jew or had Jewish blood, but he restrails 
himself from the claim that Columbus was an Irishman. 
Does the title indicate salesmanship or controversial 
pugnacity ? Both, I think, for Mr. Duff is a lively writer. 
His narrative is sensible, readable and is done with a refreshing 
concision. His authorities—with the exception of the delightful 
General Nogales who is, I should have thought, the expert 
on free-lance soldiering, but not the foremost figure in early 
American ethnological science !—are sound. Mr. Duff has 
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| JAMES EDWARD 
gGGLETHORPE 


By A. A. Ettinger 
15/- net 















« , , This wholesome, enthusiastic book 
is good biography and good research. .. .” 
—Keith Feiling in The Observer 


«,,. This will probably for long remain 
the most important, if not the final, life of 
the Founder of Georgia. . . .” 





—Saturday Review of Literature, 
New York 

















« ,, This is a very thorough piece of 


work, and it sueceeds admirably in its main 
object... .”°—Times Literary Supplement 








* ,. a scholarly and thoroughly docu- 


mented account... .” 


—Manchester Guardian 
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Recent Publications 
from Arrowsmiths 
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IRELAND 


]. CHARTRES MOLONY ~ 





i 

Hi This volume is uniform with “ England,” hy 
ii Douglas Jerrold, which was so successful last 
HH spring. 5s, net 
Mi Timely and brilliant monograph... makes a 


worthy companion to the Jerrold * England.’ be 
| —Birmingham Gazette. 
i ‘Stands 


H ness of his 


' 
out as unique, both for the complete- 
study of the history of his country | 

| 


the conciseness and lack of bias with which he 


Hh 

tH 

i sets it down, and a quiet humour which makes 
it eminently readable.”—The Oxford Times. 


CAPTAIN FALSTAFF 











Ht The Piper and An Imaginary Conversation, have } 
WI been played many times, 1 he other two plays, : 
i Captain Falstaff and Mr, Pitt, reveal more un- ' 
i recorded bits of history in Mr. O’Riordan’s | 
} liveliest vein, 5s. net 





| PILSUDSKI 


} 
ERIC J. PATTERSON | 5s. net 





| 
|| and other Plays | 
| CONAL O’RIORDAN | 


| Four plays by Mr. O’Riordan, of which two, 





| Marshal of Poland 











“A very useful and well-i informed a of the 
late Dictator’s career.’ 
“Mr. Patterson could not have . been more ih 
fortunate in his subject, nor Pilsudski in his i 
biographer.’—The Ashridge Journal, 
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Recall the past! 


“OUR + 
MARIE” 


(MARIE LLOYD) 
by NAOMI JACOB 


“A warm, surprising, self-willed, generous 
person of a vitality so enormous that, met only 
in print, she seems more real than most of the 
people one sees every day ”’ “A vivid 
portrait not of Marie only, but of her art and her 
kind ”—Manchester Guardian Illus. 18/- 


A WOMAN “| 


ABYSSINIAN WAR 
by MURIEL CURREY, 0.BE. 


author of “Italian Foreign Policy, 1918-1932” 

“While Addis Ababa has been seriously over- 
worked by book-writers, Eritrea has been almost 
entirely cold-shouldered ‘A Woman at the 
Abyssinian War,’ which is the story of three 
months’ experience with the Italian forces on 
the Eritrean front, fills a real need ”—Yorks 
Post Illus. 18/- 


RACECOURSE SWINDLES 
by MICHAEL FANE 


“An explanation of the methods by which 
confidence tricksters, tipsters, and racecourse 
showmen of all kinds deceive the credulous 
public—cerz ammed with amusing anecdotes ”— 
Morning Post “A very entertaining book ”— 
Dai ly Herald Illus. 12/6 


DEATH 2 EMPIRE 
by IMRE "BALASSA 


of Karl IV, last Emperor of 
is as much drama in this book 
as in many historical novels It is the story of 
a noble failure ’—John o’ London Illus. 18/- 


WOMEN °F. FRENCH 


REVOLUTION 
by R. McNAIR WILSON 


“Nr. Wilson has a gift for logical deductions 
which amuse and amaze us, and yet can be justi- 
fied by the logic of circumstance, since he 
exhibits each of these female players from a 

new angle and yet keeps to the 
historical truth”—JJorning Post 
Illus. 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 
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re-translated the Journal which, he says, is often inaccurate 
and wooden in its English rendering, and comparing his 
translation here and there with the Spanish, it is certainly 
close and retains the original’s vividness. Apart from this 
his chief points are the continuity of the tradition of ‘land 
to the West ” from the times of the Norsemen until Columbus 
picked it up and turned it to his own mystical and practical 
uses; and an examination of the part played by the Spanish 
Jews in pushing the cause of Columbus at court and in financing 
his first expedition. This. was really worth-while writing, 
and no popular book has any reference to it as far as I know. 
In fact only Mr. Valeriu Marcu’s excellent little book on the 
Jews in Spain has really given this subject the attention it 
particularly deserves today. 

It can be forcefully argued that but for the Spanish Jews 
Columbus would. never haye sailed. _In the debates at 
Salamanca, it was the Jewish Roman Catholic priests who saw 
the sincerity of Columbus,:the seriousness of his imagination, 
who sympathised with his mysticism and who divined that he 
Was no mere windbag. At the court of Isabel, the powerful 
Jews were again on his side. After Isabel had refused it was 
an influential Jewish adviser who persuaded her to change her 
mind by pointing out that she had nothing to lose and that, 
in any ease, he and a fellow Jew would pay for the whole of 
the expedition. This in fact happened, although at the time 
Columbus sailed ‘Isabel and Fernando had already begun to 
turn on the mainstays of their State, Isabel out of piety and 
Fernando from greed,:and were expropriating Jewish property, 
starting the stake fires and the expulsions, ‘To argue, however, 
that because the Nazis have straightened Columbus’ hook nose 
in a recent portrait, and because of his frequent and success- 
ful relations with the Jews, Columbus was Jewish is quite 
another matter. Mr. Duff does not take it very seriously, but 
he does raise the question. 

There is a good simple picture of the man in these pages, 
and it is pleasant to find Mr. Duff is not ingenious about his 
mysterious traits.; Was Columbus so very mysterious? Was 
he not rather a mystery maker? A man of one idea carried to 
mystical lengths—he boasted of virtual certainty about the 
exact latitude of the Earthly Paradise—simple yet crafty, 
obstinate, an overbearing diplomat, a bad ruler, a persistent 
liar, a courageous traveller and a neglectful husband, he is 
much more concrete to the mind’s eye than such mysteries 
as Shakespeare and Cervantes. The rest must be speculation, 
and one doubts if even when scholars have gone over the 
archives of Seville with a tooth-comb, that they will find very 
much more. There may be something which will throw light 
on Professor Jane’s interesting theory that Columbus’ real 
and secret objective lay to the South, perhaps towards the 
Antarctic or the fearsome Terra Australis, and not to the West. 
Columbus always sailed South, once he had got to the Indies 
on his later voyages, as Professor Jane pointed out. Mr. 
Duff does not mention this point, and there is no special reason 
why he should ;_ it is part of the Columbus mystery, and Mr. 
Duff, in his lively way, is concerned only with what we ought 
to know and not with what we would like to know. 

V. S. PriTcuetr. 


Lawrence and Woolley 


The Wilderness of Zin. By C. L. Woolley and T. E. Lawrence. 
(Cape. 18s.) 
Abraham. By Sir Leonard Woolley. 


(Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


THE joint work is an archaeological report published in a 
learned journal at the beginning of the War, and well worth 
reprinting, if only for the grim romantic prose in which 
Lawrence (then aged twenty-two) could handle a mass of 
detail; it would be interesting to know how much was 
actually written by Sir Leonard, who must then have been 
in sympathy with his collaborator’s style. The wreckage of 
these cities, never fed from their environs but maintained 
for administrative reasons in the desert, is a topic of natural 
splendour; but they were too completely wrecked. The 
important piece of information to be gained is about Professor 
Huntingdon’s theory of gradual change of climate, and the 
collaborators decided firmly that Zin was always as desert as 
They get very clear evidence from the depth 
of wells and suchlike, explaining the marks of ancient cultiva- 
tion es due to the planting of uneconomic settlements by past 
empires on great roads. But Professor Huntingdon’s present- 


it is now. 





‘mountains in the eyes of all who have seen them.” 


a 
day theory demands cycles of six centuries OF so 

eycles might well have missed the periods considey Pri 
there ought to be a wet period about the fort aa here 
centuries A.D., so the date of the Byzantine Wells mr fi 
decisive ; or again, there might be Special reasons x 
cycle affecting Egypt and Siberia and the Punjaub eh. 
affect Zin. This is a crucial issue for ancient PP 
an excellent piece of literary piety to republish Lawre 


early work, but he would certainly have wanted the = 
duction to explain how later knowledge had ~ 


aff 
he said. Ccted What 


Sir Leonard Woolley makes a very definite and Tespect 
figure of Abraham, with his feminist views anq his ee 
interest in the camel trade; it is rather hard to bee : 








s 2 him g 
one of the Habiru, nomads in a subordinate class of te 
Sumerian army, and “ referred to by an ideogram that y 

oa y 





be translated 7 cut-throats *’’; still, Ur was a commerrg 
society, and no doubt a barbarian, if rich, would bees 
respectable. His unusually long life is explained by sy 
posing he was confused with a grandson of the SAME Hane 
and the two versions of his name (also of Sara’s) by supposi t 
it was actually preserved in contemporary writing, re 
it would be written with Arabian spelling after the journey 
In not sacrificing Isaac he was choosing the customs of tt 
rather than of nomads: he brought with him a good deal 
of law and legend from the great city ; and his monolaty 
was developed from the belief of Ur in a subordinate famijy 
god for each family, since that was the only one that Would 
travel. Ur was falling into decline, so it was a wise move 
to get out. gt 

His religious process of thought is made to seem yey 
possible, but not necessary ; we-are told nothing about what 
other nomad tribes were likely to believe—one need pot 
have gone to Ur for a family god, and Jahwe in some Aspects 
became a typical tribal one. Indeed there is so much bol 
guessing that the book amounts to a charming reconstruction 
of myth; Abraham may have been like that, and there ap 
fascinating snatches of real evidence, but this sort of wok 
of popularisation, admirable in itself, is in danger of playiny 
to the gallery. Perhaps the finest parts are the description 
of the actual Ur; it never ceases to be startling, when you ar 
faced with the detail of life in these great towns, to see hoy 
little things have changed. 
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A Personal Religiot 
e I Religion 
Everest: The Challenge. By 
(Nelson, 12s. 6d.) . 
Str Francis YouNGHUsSBAND was born in the Himalaya, 
and has lived there for many years. Eleven times he has 
crossed the entire breadth of the range from the plains of 
India to the plains of Turkestan or Tibet and_ back, and 
has seen all the very highest peaks. No man exceeds hin 
in wild enthusiasm for the enormous 1,200-mile range whieh 
reaches from Nanga Parbat and K2 to Everest and Kang 
chenjunga. He is not a climber, but he is interested iu 
theosophy and yogi, and for him mountains are the temple 
of a religion whose exponent makes no distinction between 
metaphor and material statement. He believes that * scien 
tells us” that mountains are ‘ utterly ethereal,” and if th 
mountain photographs in his book are poor, or poor 
reproduced, in comparison with those to which we hav 
become accustomed in recent mountainecring books, this i 
perhaps deliberate, for the author says: ‘I have a hatred 
of all photographs: of the Himalaya. They degrade tli 





Sir Francis Younghusband, 

















Nearly half of his 240. pages are, however, occupied by 4 
summary of the excellent books which have been written 
recent expeditions, the members of which probably do nt 
share Sir Francis Younghusband’s religious conviction 
Such a précis must inevitably miss something of the vivil 
quality of the originals, but, apart from. trivial errors, sutl 
as the frequent misspelling of the name of Mr. Marco Pall, 
there are unfortunate misrepresentations of tone, Sir Franes 
is more melod¥amatic than the men who have done th 
actual climbing.- Thus, speaking of the Nanga Parbal 
disaster, he says: ‘ The next morning Gaylay deliberately 
chose the heroic part of staying with his leader. and. sent 
the younger porter, Angtsering, down the mountain,” wheres 
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Changes riding into 
gliding and provides 
the smoothest motoring 
ever experienced for 
back seat as well as 
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® CONTROLLED SYNCHRO-MESH 


The Automatically Controlled Synchro- 
Mesh gear box means a 

faultless change. No 
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engine speed—yet you 

cannot clash = your 

gears. 





3] NO-DRAUGHT VENTILATION 


All the fresh air you 
want without 
draughts or rain beat- 
ingin. Every passen- 
ger controls the 
ventilation in his or 
her part of the car. 











O sony CONFORMITY SEATING 


So form-fitting that it 
is as good as made-to- 
measure seating. Said 
to be the most comfort- 
able car seat ever in- 
vented. 








because only VAUXHALL 


has all these five 


outstanding features 


Hundreds of motorists have written to say why they became 
Vauxhall owners ; why they chose a Vauxhall Light Six after 
inspecting and trying other cars of comparable price and 
horse-power. 


To you, their unbiassed opinions must be more convincing than 
anything we could say. Ask any friend who owns a Vauxhall 
what fe thinks of these five features, of the roominess and 
comfort of his car, of its many other points. 


But, above all take a Vauxhall on the road and judge for your- 
self Test other cars as well so that your comparison of per- 
formance and value may be complete. Any Vauxhall dealer will 


be glad to place a car at your disposal. 
£205 


VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX 12 h.p. or 14 h.p. 
Six different body styles. Saloons from 


Vauxhall 








OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
10 m.p.h. to go m.p.h.—on top gear—in 
10 1/5 seconds. 10 m.p.h, to 30 m.p.h, 


— through the 
gears—in 5 4/5 
seconds. Stand 
to 50 m.p.h.— 
through the gears 
in 20 seconds.—ride “Autocar.” 





LIGHT SIX 


Fully descriptive literature, the written experiences of Vauxhall owners 
and full information of the Vauxhall & General extended payment 
plan are readily available from any Vauxhall dealer or from Vauxhail 
Motors Limited, Luton, Beds. 

If you want a bigger car there is the Vauxhall Big Six. 20 hep. or 27 hip 


Prices from £325 to £550. 


Wide range of models on view at 174/182 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 
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Angtsering himself says that Merkl and Gaylay at that time 
were both too ill to move. 

But to give a_ straightforward account of the various 
expeditions is only a small part of the writer's intention : 
he is concerned partly with a mystical interpretation of 
Himalayan climbing, and partly with his own influence on it. 
* How exactly the idea of climbing the highest mountain in 
the world arose in the mind of man is difficult to trace.” he 
says. and the implication, made explicit by his publishers, 
is that Sir Francis “ was one of the first men to believe the 
ascent of Mount Everest even practicable.’ No one doubts 
the financial and diplomatic value of his efforts on behalf 
of the early Everest expedition, but it might have been 
tactful to place a little more emphasis on the pioneer work 
of men like Johnson, Graham, Freshfield, Kellas and Longstaff, 
some of whom Sir Francis does not even mention, and to 
point out that as early as 1892 Clinton Dent wrote an article 
for The Nineteenth Century declaring his belief in the physio- 
logical possibility of ascending Everest. But Sir Francis is 
not deeply interested in technical aspects of the problem. 
For him, the determined spirit can conquer all mere facts, 
and even now he pays little heed to the actual climbers’ 
repeated assertions that the last 1,200 feet of Everest are 
by no means easy. 

Being neither a climber nor a scientist, his only personal 
contribution to the literature of mountaineering is a dis- 
cussion of Suprapersonality and the Motive Power of the 
World. The impulse behind all his encouragement of the 
attempts of younger men to climb one of the most difficult 
mountains in the world has been a desire to organise trips 
to “selected Mountain Sanctuaries,” especially those peaks 
which offer the best views. There the pilgrims would sit on 
tiger skins in yogic postures and solve the riddle of the 
universe. Others besides Sir Francis Younghusband have 
spoken of mountains as * The types and symbols of Eternity,” 
but he differs from the poets and mystics in giving a literal 
and materialistic interpretation to these symbols and in 
making no distinction between material facts and spiritual 
truths. Thus he speculates on * higher stellar beings.” It 
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is hard for us to imagine their spiritual life, for ‘ 
find it hard to conceive of life on the scale of King Ceo 

Silver Jubilee celebrations,” but rare men in rare mo, 

have some inkling of it : ** We call it the Kingdom of Ree 
And we have good reason for supposing that it does whale 
exist at the present time on some planet of some Star,” si 


MICHAEL Roserny 


ba Slug Would 


A Hundred Responses from Delphi 


Questions of Our Day. 


By Havelock Ellis. (T 
“gon y Havelock Eltis. (The Bodley Hea, 


ALL men love advice, though few follow it. In Classical 
Greece this natural craving of State and individual Wa 
admirably satisfied by the oracles of Dodona, Delphi ie 
elsewhere. The brief replies of the Pythoness, at least gg 
served up in metric jingles by her College of assistants, were 
by no means bemused vapourings, but frequently displayed 
considerable political and even psychological sense, reinfory 
by a unique treasury of confidentiai information, Today 
though, alas, our rulers and dictators no longer ask advice at 
anybody, the puzzled citizen seeks the solution of his problems 
in “Let Me Help You” columns of the popular Press, or 
if he is rich enough, in the consulting rooms of professional 
psychologists : a visit to Delphi can never have been a cheap 
affair. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis’s new book, though it covers politica] 
as well as personal questions, has some affinity with the 
personal advice column, since it consists of a hundred very 
brief essays on general topics (about three pages each), alway) 
introduced by some observation or query from one of a large 
circle of correspondents. Only, of course, the advice given 
is that of a very great man, full of the wisdom of age, wide 
reading and enormous experience of men and women. His 
wisdom is profound, and yet it is curiously simple, some. 
times almost Greek. is bad; men are _ infinitely 
varied and must tolerate each other's idiosvnerasies and 
turn their disabilities and inferiorities to positive account 
(but is this always possible 7): Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler 
are “ the symbols of religious faiths * for which youth, quite 
naturally, supplies the enthusiasm. It seems as_ though 
st sane world is impossible so long as a large proportion of 
its inhabitants are young and impressionable, ** their motor 
energies rot vet ‘balanced by the development of wide per. 
eeptions -or deep experience’” The psychologist’s answer 
is that the propensity of youth to violent enthusiasm must 
be canalised and sublimated ; but in the limits of his few 
hundred words Mr. Ellis has no time to elaborate, even to 
indicate. this remedy. 

Here we touch on the reason why his book, for all its 
‘wisdom, has a dty taste and is only readable in small doses. 
It is impossible, within the narrow bounds he has set himself, 
for even Mr. Ellis to be consistently illuminating on such 
huge .preblems as “The Jewish Question,” ‘What is 
Philosophy ?*’ ‘Education For a Changing World.” Only 
the graceful essavist, concerned not with ultimate truths 
hut the most attractive decoration of a single point of view, 
could achieve a:hundred consistently readable miniature 
of this sort. Many of Mr. Ellis’s subjects are closely related, 
and it is difficult to avoid the feeling that a more valuable 
book would have resulted from extended treatment under 
five or six heads. 

If most of the present essays merely restate in single terms 
their author's well-known convictions, ‘ The Significance of 
Jealousy ” is a typically fresh by-product of his sexual studies 
He points out that jealousy, from being one of the great 
tragic themes, has long since inclined towards comic treatment 
in literature: ceasing to be a mark of superiority, it ha 
become a mark of inferiority. The slight incredulity whic 
a modern audience feels in the presence of Othello, A Winters 
Tale, or even Figaro, is explained by the fact that for w 
jealousy has been “ displaced from the sphere of property. 
where it no longer has any acceptable meaning, and transfertel 
to the psychological field.” An interesting sketch of Dr 
Jonson brilliantly characterises him as “a great eccentric,’ 
‘*‘a massive moral character dominating a chaotic nervous 
system,” but hardly takes sufficient account of the underlying 
sanity of the man which has so endeared him to the English 
people. 
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Sweet Disorder 


Masters of Russian Music. 
Abraham. (Duckworth. 


By M. D. Calvocoressi and Gerald 
18s.) 

Tuis book is a monument to the quality of genius: for no 
other quality could have saved most of the musicians whose 
lives are told here from mental, and often physical ruin. 
Their weaknesses and faults are typically Russian: but 
so too is the peculiar quality which converts them from 
failures into great men. To non-Russians their lives and 
characters will scem all cast in one mould, and that a mould 
which would be almost universally despised and condemned 
in Western Europe. 

There is hardly one of the fourteen men whose lives are 
told by Mr. Calvocoressi and Mr. Abraham who was not 
in some way mentally or physically abnormal, some would 
say degencrate. To the plain man they would appear 
nervous, unreliable, touchy, jealous and morbid: several 
of them were drunkards, several sexually abaormal, several 
hypochondriacs—in fact, a poor lot to most people. And 
vet their achievements were amazing. Imost by chance 
Glinka founded a whole new way of writing for the orchestra 
and opened up a new field of music, in the intervals of largely 


imaginary illnesses, weak nerves, endless love-affairs with 
griseites in every corner of Europe, heavy drinking, and 
social butterflving. Balakirev played midwife to two 


generations of composers and wrote some works of astonishing 
brilliance and originality in the throes of poverty, appalling 
quarrels with his friends as well as his enemies, ill health, 
and violent mania, Mussorgsky one 
of the masterpieces of the whele of music and developed 
for himself a and immensely technique in 
appalling squator, drunkenness, and nervous disorder, with 
the burden of an almost unparalleled sense of inferiority 
to contend with. Tschaikovsky composed the 
most universally appealing and sensuously enchanting music 
the world has ever known between breakdowns, 
a wrecked marriage, a quite unreasonable but ever-gnawing 
anxicty money, quarrels and with 
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Abing 
Demy 8va. 300 pages. 12/6 net 
“Tt is not only the diversity of subject that gives the 
volume its infinite variety; it is the diversity of the t 


mind He is at once wit, poet, scholar, 
impressionist, propagandist, who has integrated all 
these passions into works of art.” 7Vhe Times 


awthnr'« 
authors 


“_.. Here is a style made perfect by being subject 
to purpose, and beautiful with vitality.” k11zaBeTH 
Bowen (The Spectator) 

harvest of grace and wit 
Herald 


‘The book is, indee 1, the 
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A Romance of Old Provence 


Dead Waters 


By FRANCESCA CLAREMONT 7/6 ne: 





“The novels of Mrs. Claremont have a_ peculiar 
attraction. They always make me want to rush out 
buy a Contimental time-table in order to look up 
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his friends, and drink. Seriabin lived in ® violent 
world of his own, filled with religious hallucinatio; evalié 
strange erotic dreams to express which he wales _ 
musical style quite unlike that of any other composer - a 
or since. Even Rimsky-Korsakov and Borodin, who rir 
happy and conventional domestic lives, were for a long ree 
no more than talented amateurs, their lives ent ore: 
sailoring and chemistry respectively. "P to 
Not one of these men went through the conventional meg 
cian’s training as a young man and composed straightforward, 
from then 6n to the day of his death, like the Majority ; 
German and Western composers. Over the Whole } dy 
hangs the fantastic atmosphere of midéle- and UpPper-cl_ags ifs 
under the old régime in Russia, with its perpetual vast journey, 
to Paris, Italy, Spain, Vienna, the Caucasus or Crimea : . 
government sinecure procured by friends, which saved Starving 
artists until they gave them up in pique at an official criticism 
of their handwriting or punctuation : sudden real or Virtual 
exiles to Siberia or the Caucasus : a more or less Tegularised 
system of concubinage, adoption, and legitimisation among 
the nobility : and in all classes drinking far heavier than the 
dyspeptic West could ever manage—whether it was cham. 
pagne, brandy, vodka, or kvass. No doubt a great deal of 
potential energy and talent was squandered. But it js q 
peculiar feature of Russian, as opposed to most Westen 
Kuropean music, that it moves and fascinates by its Spon: 
taneity and fire, its colour and brilliance rather than by the 
stabler and serener qualities which are found in German and 
French music : and no planned economy of work or methodical 
Conservatoire training would have added to the talents of 
Glinka, Mussorgsky, Balakirev, or Borodin. 


dicture 


Mr. Calvocoressi and Mr. Abraham have not divided the 
work between them very fairly: for with Glinka, Mussorgsky, 
Tschaikovsky, Rimsky-Norsakoy and Scriabin Mr, Abraham 
has the lion’s share, leaving to Mr. Calvocoressi only Balakirey 
and Borodin of the larger figures. Mr. Abraham is not always 
a very clear writer : and such a sentence as ** Although Tschai- 
kovsky’s niece, Anna Davydova, married her son Nicholas in 
1884, Alexandra Davydova and her husband never met their 
daughter’s mother-in-law ” makes an unwarrantable demand 
on the reader’s powers of genealogical thinking. Mr. Calvo: 
coressi’s study of Balakirev is the more interesting because he 
is able to quote letters from the composer to himself, and to 
speak from personal experience of this man so violent, sincere, 
and original, but so bafflingly difficult to deal with or really 
understand. Perhaps the true explanation of the lives and 
characters of all these men is to be found in a few lines froma 
letter written by Alexander Scrof to his sister.“ For me th 
most important thing of all is—life. Let life only be stamped 
in sufficiently sharp outline and I rejoice, even when I feel it 
painfully and in the unhappiness of those dear to me. If that 
is peculiar, it is the peculiarity of an artistic nature, whieh 
always seeks joy in spectacle, even if the spectacle be that of ils 
own sufferings.” MARTIN COOPER, 


Short Stories 


From Death to Morning. By Thomas Wolfe. (Heinemann. 
ag By K. Swinstead-Smith. (Hogarth Prs 
The ‘Cosy Room. By Arthur Machen. (Rich and Cowan. 
Pc By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann 


7s. 6d.) 


Ir sometimes amuses me, if IT have a volume of rathe 
inferior short stories to read, to look first at the end of each 
story; it can tell so much. There is, for example, th 
popular pompous ending, the great Wurlitzer organ playing 
its deepest, most heartfelt notes to show that the entertalt 
ment is definitely over. That is Mr. Wolfe’s way : 

“The history of old Catawba is the history of millions of mer 
who have lived their brief lives in silence (at this point one fe 
for one’s hat) upon the everlasting earth, who have listened! 
the earth and known her million tongues, whose lives 
me, please, excuse me’) were given to the earth, whose ‘bone 
(‘I’m‘so sorry, do you mind —’) and flesh are recompacted wil 
the earth (out into the gangway es the lips meet), the mmmen® 
and terrible earth that makes no answer.” 


(* excus 


Mr. Wolfe is considered in the United States, and even by 
some of our own more impressionable reviewers, a ¢ onsiderable 
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THE VICAR SETS 
A PROBLEM 


Multiply the length of time a given 
quantity of tobacco lasts by the depth of 


mann. 


Wall 


Nani. 


the pleasure that particular tobacco gives, 


nx and divide the product by the price per 
oI ounce. Work this out for all the tobaccos 
” you care to try, and you will find 

Three Nuns is the cheapest of them all. 





ene “MING’S HEAD’ |S SIMILAR, 
ee Se Sane The original tobacco of curious cut—1/2$d. an oz. 
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Writer. Listen to a few of his titles: they give you the This is just one of her contradictory qualities 
atmosphere: ‘ Death the Proud Brother,’ ‘Dark in the — her stories are set in Calabria, and as one might expect y 
Forest, Strange as Time,” ‘‘ Only the Dead Know Brooklyn.” least good when she is dealing with Calabrian cha iy 
If I had been reading for pleasure I might have read no more — sentimental and melodramatic. One is never convingg 
of Mr. Wolfe than his titles and endings, and that would have — she knows these people (she makes a pious Catholic a 
been hasty. For the organ note has sometimes been used by — the children of Our Lady), but out of Calabria eas ty 
good writers. ‘* He stood lonely in the searching sunshine; agreeable strain of cruelty in her work, a little melodrary 
and he looked beyond the great light of a cloudless day into in * Night in a Train,” but quite beautifully commen 
” That is a Conrad ending: Gibraltar sketch called * Heat.” If she develops alone ha 
a quieter organ, more meaning in the ‘music, but it has a lines, her next book will be of great interest : if she ” 
relationship with Mr. Wolfe's. follow the other trend, of the sleeping Princess, of 
Yes. almost everything about Mr. Wolfe is silly, but not tenderness for her own creations. The sense of pity 
quite everything. He is as conceited and romantic as toa writer, but it should be an attitude of mind: 
Mr. Sarovan: he thinks it grand to have big emotions: all dictate the style. 
through his book he is competing in emotions with the reader, Mr. Machen’s endings, too, are various. There is an « Oeeg- 
like Coriolanus’s opponents who capitalised their sears. ‘He sional” air about his collection which has been written ca wh 
carried all within himself, the slow gluttony and lust of the time since 1890. There are two patriotic stories inspired ly tat 
unsated swine, as well as strange and powerful music of the | the War (one of them is called ** Drake’s Drum”) Which it wa. who, f 
soul.” (That first phrase would be just as accurate, but not — unwise to reprint: there is an excellent sketch of child sadisn gentle 
so resounding, if Mr. Wolfe wrote: ‘the glattony and lust’) (1897), a murder story inspired by Crippen’s crime calle were 
of the unsatisfied pig.”) America has built the tallest building ** The Islington Mystery ” (1927), and there is a ghost umb 
in the world ; and Mr. Wolfe is determined that she shall feel fantasy about Stoke Newington (1935). Mr. Machen’s feeling . 
the biggest emotions : Empire State emotions. Nevertheless, for London, the suburbs as well as the Strand, is his mo We 
under his fake poetry, his booming commonplaces, Mr. Wolfe attractive quality. It is this which makes his earliest I It can 
has got buried an ear for popular dialogue a good deal — stories so agreeable. They have the Baker Street gir with MA Perha 
more true than Mr, Hemingway’s, and he has written one — their exaggerated ironies, their four-wheeler daring, «My | 
very good “ period” story of a ride at dawn round and wife and I met quite by accident; in fact, I was enabled 
round Central Park in a early motor-car, the recollection of | to render her some assistance in a. dispute with an insolent about 
something silly and happy and drunk and reckless at twenty-  cab-driver; and the acquaintance ripened into affection” sudde 
five miles an hour. But even that story has too much explicit One of Holmes’s clients might be speaking. The- dg, some 
poetry about it. is 1890, This is a London of “little trips to Hampto fi inade 
Miss Swinstead-Smith is a new writer; she hasn't yet got a and Richmond ; of jingling hansoms and St. John’s Woo ae 
personal idiom, and it would be unfair to judge The Marchesa moons,” reeorded at the time. One hears * the Popping of Life 
by this ending, though it does represent one trend in her champagne corks and certain strains of French songs of , fh tls ' 
work : Jin de siécle character.” There is a strong scent of patchouli, IB impo 
“ Very far down her body lay in the bed of a tiny rivulet, her One notices of the man-about-town that “ though there hai MH seaso 
scarred cheek hidden. Curled up, she ‘looked as if she was sleeping, not been rain for many weeks his trouser-ends were dil 
her net veil spread out in the water—a sleeping Princess waiting turned up.” “ By Jove,” he exclaims, and sometimes mor : 
for the kiss of the Prince to awake her from her trance.” strongly, ‘“ Hang it.’ He drinks with a sense of devilishnes . % 
in little Soho restaurants. ‘* We'll have some of that Italia, it yo 
wine—stuff in salad oil flasks—you know what I mean,’ TESOL 
Whatever the literary quality of these tales one is gratefil The 
to Mr. Machen for disinterring from the ruin of war a world of 
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keeper of a hotel in Asia Minor, is speaking.) They've never Servi 
given me a moment’s trouble from the day they was born and cloth 
they're the very image of Signor Niccolini.’ 
“*T must say no one would think they had an English mother 
*“*T’'m not exactly their mother, sir. . . . They're the sons that To: 
Signor Niccolini ’ad by a Greek girl that used to work in the ‘ote, 
and ‘aving no children of me own I adopted them.’ Mr. 
“ T sought for sorme remark to make. pers 
**T ‘ope you don’t think that there’s any blame attaches to hom 
Signor Niccelini,’ she said, drawing herself up a little. * I shouldn' 
like you to think that, sir.” She folded her hands again and with ot 
a mixture of pride, primness and satisfaction added the final wor 
‘Signor Niccolini was a very full-blooded man.’ ” 


any | 


That ending is unmistakable. These stories of Mr. Maugham 
may have been made-to-measure, they certainly do not rank 
with his best work, but with the exception of half a doze 
tired perfunctory anecdotes, they have his supreme comp 
tence, the dry amusing reserve of a man who has the highes 
admiration for the interest, rather than the goodness, of humat 
nature. They are splendidly objective, but they catch 1 
echo of the general life. They mean what they say (whichis 
ee eee ore than can be said of most writers) but nothing mor 
introduction to EVEREST That is what separates Mr. Maugham from his master, Maupas 
id . se 


White Nile Tribes - B sant ; he conveys no sense of the world outside the liner routs 
ite Tribes - Beautiful Bayh: &e. and the leisured quarters. Tis poor are nearly always the pit 


turesque poor: the beachcomber, the adventurer, ** Germul 





Harry ” or“ French Joe,” and one cannot really believe in thet 
existence, for they have no background, they have emerged 
from nowhere. They are scen at their most pictorial on 4 
tropical beach or in a hospital bed. They have no relations 
with the huge class which has produced them—or rather, Mr 
Maugham has no intuitive or empirical knowledge of thet }5 
class, as Maupassant had of the Normandy peasants. ™ 
Maugham’s adventurers are tourist stuff. They are like the Op 


cheap, bright, bogus goods brought out when the mail boats 
16 Pages in Photogravure - Over 100 Superb Pictures sighted. Gravam GREENE, 
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A 
Suitable 
Story 


A guest arrived at an evening party in a lounge suit. 
He apologised abjectly to his host and hostess, adding 
that he had taxied round the various sartorial rescuers 
who, for a guinea or two, make ordinary men temporarily 
gentle, only to be told everywhere that no dress clothes 
were available as there had been an unprecedented 
number of borrowers for this very party ! 


April 1 


We have no idea how be-whiskered this little story is. 
It came fresh to us last week. Is there a moral to it ? 
Perhaps not, unless there is the suggestion that, like 
scouts, we Should be prepared. Most of us procrastinate 
about ordering new clothes, until one day, when we 
suddenly decide to take a holiday, or we have to go to 
some function at short notice, we realise how hopelessly 
inadequate is our wardrobe. 


Life at 15 Newgate Street is punctuated by S O S’s of 
this sort, and the Gosses generally manage to do the 
impossible. They prefer to give you and themselves 
reasonable time so as to ensure the right choice of 
materials and the careful fittings which go to the making 
of really satisfying clothes. Nevertheless, at any time 
if you are “ up against it,” Gosses will stretch their 
resources to the uttermost to meet your wishes. 


The aims of Goss tailoring are, briefiy: (1) to satisfy 
the individual tastes and requirements of each customer ; 
2) always to have a wide selection of distinctive yet 
serviceable materials available; (3) to make men’s 
clothes, comparable in quality and workmanship with 
any in London, at prices unusually low for the standard. 


To achieve these aims the two brothers Goss, assisted by 
Mr. Whitehouse, do all measuring, fitting and cutting 
personally, and they are ready to call upon you at your 
home or your office if it is not convenient for you to come 
to their premises. 


A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials costs 
from Fight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 
Whatever you pay the standard of Goss workman- 

i 


snip 
an. 


the same, 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 


Oppostt P, 1 4 


Office Station ’Phone : City 7159 
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BE SURE YOUR CAR IS MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Mortar 


“T suppose everybody’s job 
affects his outlook. And 
:; my tendency to think as an 
\ architect—to see things in 
terms of bricks and mortar 
even when I’m choosing a 
car—has saved me from 
scme bad mistakes. In my 
own designing, you see, I 
have to be practical. No 
use saying ‘that roof-line 
looks good’ if it means 
rooms too low to stand up 
in! ... So when a car 
manufacturer offers me attic windows and low roof iines 
because they’re fashionable, or a windscreen sloped so 
much that it’s a mud-and-rain trap, I turn his cars down 
flat. 7 
I chose an Austin four years ago, and I’m investing in a 
second this year because Austin designs are based on 
sound sense. 
My car will be running smoothly and cheaply and 
dependably for many seasons yet. That’s the beauty of 
cars which, however little they cost, are not buiit on a 
price-cut basis. I’ve never seen a jerry-built Austin— 
nor have you!” 





The YORK Saloou 18 h.p. or 16 h.p. 4-speed gearbox with Syuchre- 
mesh on top, third and second gears. Smith's Jackall Hydraulic Jacks, 
Dunlop tyres and Triplex glass. PRICE at works: 18 h.p. £328. 





Hayes Self-Selector Transmission £50 extra. 


16 h.p. £318, 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


The Thinking Reed. By Rebecca West. (Hutchinson. 8s; 6d.) 

I’ Mourn you Later.. By Catharine Whitcomb. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Let Us Pray. By John Gray. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) : 

Silence in Heaven, «By Lance Sieveking. (Cassell. 7s. 6d:) 

The Twisted Vine. By I. K. Summerhayes. « (Bles. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir is a curious little experience to receive a parcel of new 
books, to glance at the coloured wrappers, the titles and 
the authors’ names, and to feel no reaction. A week later, 
when one has read those books, to glance at them js to feel 
a personality emanating from each. The titles, the names 
of the authors, the picture on the jacket—all have taken on 
meaning. Then they lie around. and gradually the little 
aura of personality begins to evaporate from the poorer 
books, until-one wonders not merely if one ever read them 
but why the authors ever wrote them ;_ but with the others, 
their perfume has gone into. the brain and there it dilates 
with time ‘and grows richer in ‘the memory which refuses 
to let it go> After'a year of reviewing novels I could number 
on the fingers of one hand the books that barnacle to the 
memory, the really good books—a Masefield, a Garnett, a 
Faulkner, perhaps -The Green Child, Malraux’s Royal. Way, 
possibly Sparkenbroke (that is too recent to be sure about 
it); books that capture the imagination. Then there are 
others one will recall, rather than retain vividly, and of 
these I think Miss Rebecca West’s new novel The Thinking 
Reed will be one. It is a book which demands, and gets, 
admiration. It is clever. It is incisive. It is excellent 
fun, sharp fun perhaps, because it is satirical. It is full 
of apt comment aptly phrased. It is a realistic picture of 
French-American society in such places as Paris and Cap 
d’Antibes, with an interlude for the entry of English society, 
lacerated without pity. And the problems of the two main 
characters, the American, Isabelle, and the Frenchman, 
Mare, aré rationalised throughout so that where the book 
is not a novel it is a study in the ethic of modern marriage. 

** Where the book is not a novel...” I don’t think it 
really is a novel very often, or ever for very long. It is a 
comédie de mocurs, with all the stress on the moeurs. It has 
the artificiality of a writer who is all the time aware that she 
is more clever than the people she depicts. They become 
follies, “‘humours,” pegs for her wit. In the eighteenth- 
century phrase, she “smokes” them; and we, become 
spectator with her, are flattered by the sense of superiority 
we borrow from her experience. In that sense it matters 
little what the story is about; but it is about a woman who 
admires order in life, grace of behaviour, restraint, culture, 
and who dreads every tendency in herself towards’ lack of 


“ 


control. She flies from her lover André because he is dramatic 
and over-emotional. She would like to marry Laurence 


Vernon, an American of good stock, and she loses him by a 
display of the kind of behaviour she detests. To save her 
face she marries Mare Sallafranque, a wealthy industrialist, 
chubby and childlike and of a disconcertingly distinguished 
quality of brain, and having married him falls in love with 
him. The novel follows the progress of these two very 
intelligent and civilised lovers through an incredibly stupid, 
sophisticated, and idle society which threatens to make them 
eonform to its restrictions, much as in a packed carriage 
inconsonant travellers are shaken down by the end of the 
journey into a mutual adaptation of body and mind. .Whether 
or not the lovers preserve their individualities and ideals 
the reader will discover for himself, but it is much more 
important that on the way, among innumerable dramas— 
melodramas, indeed—Miss West, as the enfant terrible in 
the carriage, spills many relevant and irrelevant beans. 

‘* She was not an enthusiast of Swiss landscape, for it seemed to 
her that if snow mountains were beautiful then vanilla ices and 
meringues must also be conceded beauty.” 

** One always finds a woman believes in nothing provided she is 
the kind of woman who has faith in life. If she has no faith she will 
tell you she believes in everything.” 

‘* Paris is like all masterpieces, which produce in the spectators 
emotions which have never passed through their creators’ minds.” 

... his office, a stmpendous apartment designed in that 
modernist style which represents the last attempts of bad taste to 
escape the criticism of good-taste.”” 

Perforce I give the impertinent snippets of the enfant 
terrible, and they will, I fear, not do justice to the entire 


_ different atmosphere. 


She has a sentence on page 11 which contains five mixed me+™ 



















































success of this method of using fiction as a Vehicle for «,: 
criticism. They may, however, suggest that a hence . 
with such intelligence tends to reduce the temperatuy . 
life considerably. There is nothing exhilarating or wie 
The Thinking Reed and I am glad to be reminded by Mr ‘ 
Forster of Arthur Waley’s excellent phrase about boglg 
are like inverted X-rays—hovering a> few inches ah te 
surface of things—for it hits off the unpenetrating py 
of this type of novel. a 
Pll Mourn you Later is the first novel of a young 
of twenty-two, a novel of contrasts between the Sleepintess of 
little town thirty miles from Boston and the macabre eys 
that take place in the St. John house when the grap 
dies and the family is reunited there for the burial, Pj 
the sensitive, wayward, charming mother of Henrie in 
presses her placid mood on the book, in spite of its tragie», 
tones of death, suicide and lunacy, in spite of her hey 
Walter’s unlovely, pot-bellied elutching at life and too: 
or the restless jealousies and passions of Henrietta. ang 
husband, Bill. The drowsy, unchanging, dusty atmogphe 
the little country town is personified in her loyalties to all th 
house and town meant to her childhood and youth, ‘and th 
conies ‘ gradually from that antiphon between ‘past: 
present, between beauty and ugliness, a certain ‘quality 
emotion that.makes us keenly interested in the future of} 
Whitcomb. She will, one hopes, cut out the sex stuf i 
not her true line. Bi 
In Let Us Pray, by John Gray, we find ourselves in 
It isa very good example of thé te 
proletarian novel which believes that ten bugs spitte. 
a pin in a low-down lodging-house are more real ‘than n 
daisies in a chain in a spring meadow. Though I mari 
dozens of pages that struck me as being guilty’ of this tad 
of misantrophism, I find when I go back to them that I hay 
nothing either good or bad enough to put my teeth inty 












If you want raw life (on the assumption that spring meadow Sure 
are unbaked life) here it is, perfectly honest as far as it goq coun 
I was disappointed in Mr. Lance Sieveking’s Silene iy firm| 
Heaven, for his The Perfect Witch was a much more skilful aj the 
delicate bit of light entertainment. Here a hard busines com 
man, through a series of events hastened by business ay 
domestic worry which momentarily send him off his chum 
writes himself a letter, as from his lawyer, telling himself tl its 
truth about himself. How he treats this revelation might hay its 
formed the substance of a separate novel; but Mr. Sievekiy imp 
causes him to obliterate it. So where’s the point unlesi lear 
be in the revelation of the revelation. Unhappily by the time ¢¢ | 
the revelation comes we know all about the unfortunate ma 
—so there is no revelation for us. 
The- Fwisted Vine, a quick-fire imaginative reconstructin 
of the life of Jacopone da Todi, the thirteenth-century Umbria Ob 
poet, is of interest for its subject, its colourful period, it “TI 
procession of names, its sidelong glances at the controvesis by 
and characters, brutalities and idealisms of the great centuy— 
with which it deals. Its somewhat standardised techniqu, P 
however, may be sufficiently illustrated by the conventiou— H 
style of almost any page : oe 
** * By the bowels of San Fortunato, if it is not Messer Rolandino! & 
The oath bounded through the thin Paris air and fell on the eat 
of Roland, rich with memories of sun and red wine and golia Al 
grapes. Gr 
‘Fra Angelo!’ E obi 
Welcome warmed his tone, and forgetfulness of local quamify 
and private jealousies .. .” “ice 
I cannot leave these five books without remarking on the % 
careless English to be met in every one of them. Miss Wetiy & 
the worst sinner, and can write such a sentence as: a4, 





“ Perhaps we are all of us born with one foot on the present, ai 
can grip it with the other only if we swing it far enough back mi 
the past.” 








phors. In The Twisted Vine there is this piece of gaucherit:5 
** He was accosted in the Cathedral square by a man magnificent 

attired, riding a black mule, in whom he had no difficulty in reag 

nising Benedetto Gaetani.” 

Some day a reviewer will get so tired of this kind of writ 

that he will simply review his batch of novels by listilt 

proofs of the authors’ inability to write English. 
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;most remote from 
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W rid of Everyday 





Surely Cornwall is unique amongst our English 
counties! Its scenery, just as much as its people, 
firmly refuses to conform to type. And therein lies 


the Duchy’s charm for you who truly seek “a 
complete change.” 


The rugged grandeur of its scenery ; its sands ; 
its translucent sea; its folk-lore; its people; 
its historical associations ; its wonderful climate— 
impossible to sum its glories in so few words. To 
learn the true meaning of holiday . . . come this year 
to CORNWALL ! 


HOW YOU GET THERE 
“Monthly Return” Tickets 
(1d. a mile 3rd, 13d. a mile 
1st class) issued frorn nearly all 

stations. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 

Cheap 1st and 3rd Class 

Weekly Holiday Season Tickets 

will enable you to see the best 
of the Duchy. 


BEFORE YOU GO 
Obtain these two books :— 
“THE CORNISH RIVIERA” 
by S. P. B. Mais, price 1/- 

(2/6 bound). 


“HOLIDAY HAUNTS ” 1936, 
containing Holiday Addresses, 
etc. (price 6d.) 


All information will gladly be supplied by the Supt. of the Line, 
Creat Western Railway, Paddington Station, W.2, or can be 
obtained at any Railway Station, or the usual Tourist Agencies. 











I’m no expert, litile man... 


but of one thing I’m perfectly sure: FOUR 
SQUARE is free from artificial flavouring, and 
it is mellowed and matured in nature’s own 
way. Here is my proof: I can 
smoke it pipe by pipe, morning, 
noon and night, yet it never 
mars the freshness of my 
mouth with the slightest 
hint of harshness. And 
it’s packed and priced 
to suit my pocket, with 
the freshness and flav- 
our to suit my taste. I, 
for one, wouldn’t smoke 
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any other. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Tobaccos & Cigarettes 


Empire Mixture (Green Squares eee eee ro}d. 
Curlies (Purple Squares) ais an eco 10}d. 
Cut Cake (Yellow Szuares) ... aie aes 11d. 
Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) aaa 


poe 1rd. 
Original Mixture (Blue Squzres) —s0e we «3/29. 
Matured Virginia (Red Squzrss) — «ss eco 1/3d. 


ALSO 
FOUR SQUARE OUTSIZE 
VIRGINIA CIGARETTES, 
FLAT TINS 25 FOR 1,0d 


SIX BLENDS 

Sold in the new easy-to-open 1-0% 

and 2-0z. yacuum tins. All blends 
are Medium Strength. 


10'7 


TO.V3 





WRITE TO DEPT. S.P.9. 
PAISLEY. SCOTLAND 








SAMPLES OF ALL 6 BLENDS, 1/-, 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD.. 





Basil Bale 
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Current Literature 


SALAMINA 
By Rockwell Kent 

Mr. Rockwell Kent, the well-known American illustrator, 
went to live among the natives in a tiny settlement on the 
coast of Northern Greenland. With the help of the Green- 
Janders he built a house for himself, and with Salamina for 
housekeeper stayed among them as an accepted member of 
the community for several winters. Salamina (Faber and 
Faber, 15s.) is a long account of his experiences, lavishly 
illustrated with portrait drawings of the inhabitants of 
Igdlorssuit who became his intimate friends. These drawings 
are amongst the best of Mr. Kent's work, and are in every 
way superior to the text, which is too heavily encrusted with 


those literary mannerisms common to travelogue com- 
mentaries. The view of the coast provokes a sentence like 
this: “Its cliffs, proclaiming inaccessibility, preclude the 


thought of human settlements.” It is a long book, and, but 
for the illustrations, an exhausting one. It is regrettable 
that an artist whose work is distinguished for the clean 
certainty of its line, and its economy, should, as a writer, 
mistake distortion for originality. In spite of these faults, 
the book as a whole is a fascinating piece of work; and at 
the end he has made us see a strange, glistening world which 
is more like a land of legend than an actual place. Salamina 
is only one of many figures who come to life in these pages : 
all the villagers treated him as one of themselves, and he 
knows and describes every detail of their strange existence. 


MONOGRAM 
By G. B. Stern 

Miss Stern's publishers suggested that she should write a 
book about anything she liked. Not fiction, not history, 
not autobiography—just anything. Monogram (Chapman 
and Hall, 12s. 6d.) is the entertaining result. It is impossible 
to classify it, or even describe it. To catalogue the topics 
on which she discourses would give the wrong impression 
that this was a formless, inconsequent sort of collection of 
jottings. She begins like this: ‘ A straight line, so I have 
been taught, is the shortest possible way between two given 
points. This book will probably prove to be the longest 
possible way between three given points: objects picked 
up at random from my own sitting-room; from the rubbish- 
heap of a garden in the South of France; from anywhere.” 
Miss Stern is too good a writer to produce a disorderly conglo- 
meration of items, and she leads us with the smoothness of 
inevitability from childhood reminiscences to theories about 
Mr. Dick’s King Charles’s Head, from a discussion of the 
perverser forms of snobbery, such as crime snobbery (". . . 
When I was lunching with Landru yesterday—”*) and in- 
verted intellectual snobbery (“*. . . when we assert that we 
ean read... P. G. Wodehouse, but not, my God, The Waves, 
or Rasselas.”’) to a discussion of Elizabethan Dedications. We 
are, as it were, allowed to sce inside the mind and memory 
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of the writer, to look over her shoulder as she enjoys hen 


with pen and notebook, 


TYROLEAN JUNE 
By Nina Murdoch 

Miss Nina Murdoch. who is an Australian 
writer of travel books, here recounts a summer hol 
spent in the Austrian Tyrol, It was not an unusual haa. 
and Tyrolean June (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) will be read mai rm 
a guide for visitors to the Tyrol. Miss Murdoch woah, 
have covered the ground thoroughly and the pom 
tourist will find here all the information he needs for plan, “ 
a comprehensive itinerary. She describes the principal tm 
—Innsbruck and Kitzbuhel (since the visit of the Kj Pi 
most fashionable centre)—and the villages in the valle 
of the Inn, the Ziller and the Stubai, and on the Adie” 
History, legend, notes on peasant customs, and all the ine 
merable scraps of information dear to the heart of th 
tourist are adequately supplied, and the excellent pho: i 
by Dr. Adalbert Defner of Innsbruck should whet th 
appetite of potential visitors. The Thiersee Passion play 
described in detail, will, no doubt, soon lose much r 
its simple charm when its commercial value is exploites 
but at the moment it is one of the few examples of fay, 
drama in Europe unspoilt by commercialism. It js Unfor. 
tunate that Miss Murdoch has allowed her enthusiasm ty 
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run away with her pen. Her style is dreadfully ornate ani Ala 
gushing and she uses her adjectives with liberality rat, Pric 
than discretion, so that one is rushed breathlessly from so 
to scene, wishing that a little more had been left to th i 
imagination. 

OLD-SOLDIER SAHIB 5ft. 


By Private Frank Richards 

The old soldier who can talk amusingly about his experienc, 
over a glass of beer is not uncommon, but one who can writ 
his talk down, without losing any of the spontaneity of th 
tap-room, is rare. Private Richards is such a one, as readey 
of his first book, Old Soldiers Never Die, will remember, }; 
that book he told his War experiences. In Old-Soliiy 
Sahib (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.) he goes back to his pre-Wa 
soldiering days in India. Private Richards—he chose t) 
remain in the ranks for the whole of his service—enjoye 
soldiering and he regrets the day he left the army, thoug 
his readers can only be thankful that he returned to civil 
life and, in days of enforced leisure in a Welsh mining tow, 
wrote these two books. Barracks life has never been described 
with such gusto before—in print. He joined the Roy 
Welch Fusiliers in 1901 at the age of seventeen and a half 
and was soon drafted to India. Every phase of life in th 
regular army before the War is described in detail—and in 
barracks language. He has a natural gift for anecdote 
and his brilliant use of understatement will make mot 
professional writers green with envy. As many of bis 
anecdotes are of the type not usually seen in print, its 
fortunate that he possesses this skill. Private Richant 
has an amazing memory and has recreated the atmospher 


LI 
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of those days in a way that has never been surpassed. This S 
is a grand book. 
SWORD AND STIRRUP te 
By Hervey de Montmorency ern | 
Sword and Stirrup (Bell, 16s.) is described by the publisher ; 
as *... raey, readable reminiscences.” It is much mor Write for 


than that. For these are the reminiscences of a man who ha 
summed up in his own adventurous career a certain type of 
life. If a novelist were to invent a * man of action,” have 
him born about 1868, put Irish and French blood in his vein 
endow him with wit and courage, and then put him through 
as many experiences as could be credibly packed into on 
life—selected so as to give as complete a picture as possible 
of the life of an epoch—the resulting hero would be Mr. Hervey 
de Montmorency. In his gay salad days the author was a 
officer—the youngest in the Army—of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery. Those were the salad days of London too, the 
"nineties. when the jeunesse doré adored the Gaiety Girls, and 
Nellie Farren was the toast of the town, and Oscar 
scattered epigrams in the Corinthian Club—of which the 
author was one. of the founders. At twenty-one Mr, 
Montmorency resigned his commission and took up st 
chasing. In 1898 he rode in the Grand National. He 
vivid picture of the sporting life of those days in reland, 
England and Paris. In the Boer War he served in the Southem 
Rhodesia Volunteers, and has some strong criticisms to 

of the conduct of that war. In 1903 he went with a treasute 
hunting expedition (unsuccessful) to the Cocos Islands. _ 
1913 he plunged into Irish polities, and in 1914 was m 
Army again as an intelligence officer in Ireland. Mr. de 
Montmorency has recaptured the atmosphere of a peti 
and his book is of unusual interest. 


Vi 
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“| Carpets and Rugs 
md BEAUTIFUL 


DURABLE 
CHEAP 


Hand-made in the East specially for 
Liberty & Co. Ltd., from designs and 
colours supplied by them 


LUXURIOUS PILE 
and QUALITY 


The beautiful soft colours are unique 
and in great variety 


of folk. 

S : 

‘anf Carpets 

Late anf Alarge range of sizes from 8 ft. by 5 ft. to 18 ft. by 12 ft. 
y rathe Prices according to size. Example: A carpet measuring 
M1. Scexp 12 ft. by 9 ft. costs £15.17.6 

» to th 


Rugs 


Sft. by 2ft. 6 ins. costs £1.19.6; other sizes in proportion 
up to 7 ft. by 4 fe. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD 


CARPET SPECIALISTS 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


TELEPHONE REGENT 1234 
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“| consider it my duty to save 
people from ruining their feet” 


writes Sir HERBERT BARKER 


’ 








‘Breaking in” new shoes is 
distinctly harmful to the 
feet. It is really an admis- 
sion that the shoes are not 
suitable for you. 


Many serious foot mal- 
formations—bunions and 
other troubles—are directly 
traceable to this cause. The 
foot, with its delicate 
bones and arch formations, 
becomes a slave to the shoe. 
The body and the nervous 
system also must pay the penalty; indeed as Sir 
Herbert Barker states: “‘rayed nerves are often 


Sir HERBERT BARKER 
—the eninent Specialist in 
Manipulative Surgery, 


the result of badly-fitted shoes.” 

The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe, built nature’s way, 
Herbert 
time of 


is a shoe expressly designed by Sir 
Barker to give footease from the first 
wearing. It is obtainable for wear on 

any and every occasion from fitting 

agents in most large towns. 

WRITE FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 

You can learn more of the shoe designed by { 
the iamous specialist in manipulative surgery = 


by sending a postcard to: 


NORVIG SHOE CO., 


Sir HERBERT BARKER Shoe 









Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON 








‘SOUTH | AMERICA | 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


i 
| 
| 
REGULAR SAILINGS FROM | 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL i 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA j 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: | 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NA*'GATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) | 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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Finance 
A Study in Contrasts 


I poupt whether it would be possible to. discover’.an 
occasion when so striking a contrast was presented 
between conditions at home and those prevailing ~in 
adjacent countries as that which exists today. In Italy 
we have a country at war and rapidly exhausting its 
financial resources, so that even assuming an early 
termination of the war with Abyssinia it is difficult to see 
how she can avoid bankruptcy. In Germany we have 
a nation apparently given over to militarism and with its 
industrial activities largely centred upon preparations 
for war, so that its economic position must be almost 
desperate. In France, too, we have a country passing 
through currency crises aggravated at every turn by social 
and political unrest. And not only so, but these unfavour- 
able economic conditions in various countries are blended 
with such a disturbed condition of international politics 
that fears are entertained almost daily of some European 
conflagration. 
Conpitions at Home. 


In pre-War days these conditions would have found a 
very full reflection here. Even apart from fears of war, 
such was the close connexion between countries in every- 
thing pertaining to finance and commerce that the 
economic and financial distress of other countries of 
importance had repercussions here, while fears of war 
found a prompt reflection in a fall in securities on the 
London Stock Exchange. And yet amidst the present 
disturbed conditions of Europe we find in this country 
evidence on every hand not only of improved financial 
conditions, but of considerable optimism with regard to 
the future. Increased spending power of the people is 
plainly reflected in an increase of over £30,000,000 in the 
2etive note circulation of the Bank of England when 
compared with a year ago, while rising railway traffics, 
good reports by leading industrial companies, a rise in the 
total of bank cheques in circulation, and an upward 
tendency in the advances of the joint stock banks all 
testify to improved trade conditions, which obtain 
further confirmation from the expansion in the national 
revenues flowing into the Exchequer and the latest 
figures of employment. These conditions in their turn 
have been responsible for a steady rise in prices of Stock 
Exchange securities and even British Government 
stocks, notwithstanding the increase in national expen- 
diture and the likelihood of an expansion in the Debt by 
reason of the National Defence programme, continue to 
advance. 

PossiBLE EXPLANATIONS. 

How then are we to reconcile these favourable condi- 
tions at home, and especially the firmness of Stock 
Exchange securities, in face of the unsound economic 
conditions in many of the foreign countries and the serious 
trend of international politics ?- The inquiry is a pertinent 
and a practical one, if only in view of the numbers who 
have invested in securities in the belief that our prosperity 
is likely to continue and even make further progress, which 
it certainly could not do in the true sense of the word if we 
were to be engaged in any European war. I think the 
answer to the question I have propounded is to be found 
slong two main lines of thought. In the first place, I 
think the reason for the comparative insensibility~ of 
financial and commercial conditions here to the conditions 
prevailing in many of the European countries is to_be 
found in the fact that our departure from gold in 1931 in 
itself brought about a kind of economic isolation, and, the 
ordinary workings of international finance having. so 
completely broken down, we are no longer sensitive to the 
conditions prevailing in other countries, though of course 
our export trade is still affected by their prosperity or 
distress. Our loans to foreign countries during recent 
years have been virtually nil, and that in itself has tended 
to lessen our interest in developments abroad and to 
occasion greater concentration by the investor upon 
T{ome securities. 


international politics is to be found in tl} 
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over the world. In the City the betting in fact is jn fay, . alge 
of these favourable conditions ultimately materialignd eon of 
and up to the present in the battle between pessimism ay nd politica 
optimism the latter has secured most points, Whethe ortunate ¥ 
this optimism will be jutsified by events remains to be core 
seen, For my own part, while on the whole I am the pe, upon 
side of the optimists, I cannot help thinking that the (jf Thug" 
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has given insufficient consideration to the psychology ¢ 
other nations. Here we see so plainly the benefits whi 
would accrue from peace and the disasters which woul 
attend and follow a war, but can we rely on this Sag 
reasoning spirit in the other European countries ? 
Artucr W. Kinny, 














Financial Notes 


UNDERLYING OPTIMISM. 
Business in the Stock Markets during the last few weds 
has been considerably restricted, a circumstance by j 
means surprising in view of the Easter holidays, to say nothiny 
of anxieties with regard to the international political situatig 
and the usual uncertainties with regard to the Budget, Ty 
really remarkable thing about markets, however, is thf nty un 
steadiness which they have shown in spite of the lack ¢ et ee 
business. Gilt-edged stocks have been kept up by chewfMpentage 
money, but, indeed, practically every department of thi tho rep 
Stock Exchange has shown an undertone of firmness. Much, 
of course, must now depend upon political development, re 
but, unless international politics should take some ven 
unpleasant turn, it looks as though there would be an-inereay 
in general business after the Budget. 


% * * * 
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Eacre Star REsUtts. 

The latest annual report of the Eagle Star and Britis 
Dominions Insurance Company makes a_ very excellent 
showing, and in the following table will be found the unde. 
writing profits of the departments, exclusive of interst 
income, the total interest earnings and the disposition ¢ 
the profits: 


































1933. 1934. 1935. 
Fire Account .. os £36,846 - £45,825 £70,139 
Accident ; 9,913 5,954 8,809 
Employers’ Liability . . 4,615 4,493 4,216 
Motor .. oF on 33,322 18,055 17,662 
General ee ae Sajias 86,448 110,676 
Marine Be ee 25,000 25,000 25,000 
Te. o* a es 480,697 18,158 72,275 
Total =) oe ° 824,165 203,933 308,777 f 
Interest, &c. as 154,767 186,787 230,431 
Investment Profits .. --- 60,382 56,111 
From Reserve.. +.  *50,000 -- _- 
Share Premium ane -- 32,946 —- y 
528,932 484,048 595,319 ye 
Expenses °° ee 53,109 61,272 35,524 
Taxes .. a ao 59,420 68,064 71,373 
Written off <a 101,872 13,722 123,685 
To Investments Ae 90,000 - _ 
To Reserve .. ors -- 100,000 — 
To Pensions .. ae — — 100,000 
Dividends ec > 147,502 184,664 228,427 
Forward . 147,810 214,138 257,265 





* From Exchange Reserve. 





The directors are now proposing to increase the Ordinary 
share capital’ of the company by 144,044 Ordinary shares 
of £3 each, to rank pari passu with the existing Ordinay 
shares, thus making the total authorised share capital 
to £5,500,000. The directors state that they are satisfied 
that the two issues of Preference shares proved to be 
the interests of the company and to the advantage of the 
Ordinary shareholders, and they consider that the opp 
(Continued on page 728.) 
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Pp NION LIFE INSURANCE 
RWICH U 
prt @g NO SOCIETY 





INg to Wa 
of CV en, 


Tthemy, . . 8 ° 
ve ial general meeting of the Norwich Union Life 
al Politjgjimae TP ciety fa held on Wednesday, April 15th, at Norwich. 


RECORD BONUSES MAINTAINED 
























n lesen on (senior vice-president) presided in the absence, 
themseh Dr Be ition, of the president, Mr. Michael Falcon, and 
ional nea 7 ne speech, in the course of which he said that if, from a British 
nak a int, the year 1935 might be regarded as one of restrained 

€ for ‘ sal rogress, they must nevertheless confess that the recovery 
Timer af ted 90 far been achieved from the protracted period of trade 
SIN fayoy pression did not admit of feelings of complacency or of any 
terialisiny| vaxation of effort. In this harassed. world, with the international 
mis d litical situat ions so electrified, we must count ourselves 
Sth aye Pe mparison with other nations, but none the less it was 


te in co : : : 
Wht wettable that conditions still persisted which rendered necessary 


UNS to MMM, continuance of restrictions tending to hamper international 
IT On thflede, upon which the prosperity of this country so largely depended. 
t the (jj,fmm Throughout the whole of the past five years those whose responsi- 

y neluded the supervision of large funds had had to contend 


"ites inc sl ; d had 1 

hology th unsettled conditions, accompanied by a decline in investment 

its Which ‘elds and it would therefore be a matter of gratification to all 
uy 


ch Woull Jicy-holders that the society had come through the ordeal in 
his wh a satisfactory manner. Not only were they enabled to 
9 ae aintain the same high scales of bonuses as those allocated in 


f i030, which were the largest ever declared during the society's 
AIDDy, ong history, but they commenced the new quinquennium with 
heir reserves unimpaired, after having made provision for all 
vontingencies. 

tROWTH IN INCOME AND Fwunps. 

The annual premium income of the society now exceeded 
44,000,000, which was approximately the amount of the invested 
funds at the beginning of the century, as compared with funds 
wday of £42,000,000, 

It was self-evident that a progressive institution such as theirs, 
producing as it did last year new proposals amounting to 
410,787,590, could not avoid the expenses necessarily involved in 
the acquisition of business, but the subject of expenses was con- 
tantly under supervision. Their level ratio last year was 15.03 
yer cent. of the premiums received, which was slightly under the 
percentage for 1934. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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“ Your thoughts, like your pen, will flow more freely when 
; you write on Waldorf Club Notepaper. It’s a joy to 
Write on its beautifully glazed surface—a surface that is 

















3 ‘ 
5 entirely free from “ grease.” Waldorf Club Notepaper 
and Envelopes can be obtained from all Stationers and 
Stores, including branches of Boots Ltd. (Stationery 
/ Dept.) and W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 
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FOR SECURITY : STABILITY ; STRENGTH: 


SECURITY 


FIRST TRUST 


spreads your investment 
over the shares or stock 


of 23 first-class 


British 


companies, all sound divi- 


dend payers 
for their 


very 


and notable 
strong 


financial and trading posi- 


tions. 


The Gross Annual 


Yield shown is over 


43 


% 


at a price of 21s. 9d. per sub-unit and based 
only on the dividends paid by the companies in 


the past financial year. 


This yield does not 


take into account any capital bonuses declared, 
which are additional. 


THE COMPANIES ARE: 


London Midland & Scottish 
Railway Co. 

London & North Eastern 
Railway Co. 

Allied Ironfounders Ltd. 

Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Co., Ltd. 

Richard Thomas & Co.,Ltd. 

City of London Real Pro- 
perty Co., Ltd. 

London Brick Company & 
Forders, Ltd. 

Metropolitan Housing Cor- 
poration Ltd. 

Imperial Chemical 
tries, Ltd. 

Imperial Continental Gas 
Association 

“Shell”? Transport & 
Trading Co., Ltd. 


Indus- 


Ratclif & Gretton 


Utd. 
Distillers Co., Ltd. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (G.B. 
G&L) Led. 
Geduld Proprietary Mines, 


Bass, 


Ltd. 

Government Gold Mining 
Areas (Modderfontein) 
Cons., Ltd. 

Van Ryn Deep, Ltd. 

J. & P. Coats, Ltd. 

International Tea Co.’s 
Stores, Ltd. 

Scribbans & Co., Ltd. 

Tate & Lyle, Ltd. 

Amalgamated Press, Led. 

a Micror Newspapers, 

td. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED are 
Custodian Trustees of the underlying 
securities. They collect the dividends 
thereon and distribute the income to 
the Sub-Unit Holders on Ist February 
and 1st August each year. 





You can buy sub-units through your Banker or any 


member of a recognised Stock Exchange. 


You can sell 


at any time through the same channels since the Managers 
undertake to repurchase any sub-units offered to them. 
The Trust is cumulative, only dividends being distributed 
as income, while share bonuses are retained to augment 
the capital value of the investment. 

Continuity of management is assured through th: creation 
ot a special fund administered vy the Trustees. 


“| 
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WOK HY em 
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41S MOORGATE TRUST 





For full information write for Booklet SB2 to 


SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LTD. 


Members of the Association of Fixed 
and Flexible Trust Managers 


15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Telephones : 
Metropolitan 3622 (15 Lines) 


Telegrams: 
Se-urity, Stock, London 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 726.) 
tunities still presenting themselves for using additional 
capital in the business and for making investments of an 
attractive character justify the creation of further Ordinary 
share capital. They further intimate that a proportion of 
the new shares will be issued when, in the opinion of the 
directors, it is to the advantage of the Ordinary shareholders 
to do so, and at a price which, in the opinion of the directors, 
will be attractive to shareholders. 

% % % * 


Royat ExcHance ASSURANCE. 

The report of the Royal Exchange Assurance covering 
the year up to December 31st last is an exceedingly good 
one, the gross new business of £4,564,449 comparing with 
£3,990,418 for the previous year. In the Fire Department 
the premiums amounted to £1,483,828 as against £1,432,296, 
and there was transferred to Profit and Loss £229,964 against 
£187,221 in the previous year. In the Accident Department 
the premiums amounted to £1,171,975 against £1,299,044, 
and the transfer to Profit and Loss was £74,798 as compared 
with £37,577. In the Marine Department there was also a 
slight increase in the premiums from £574,830 to £596,823, 
while the amount transferred to Profit and Loss of £25,000 
was the same as in the previous year. The total ascertained 
surplus on the Life Account at the end of the year, including 
interim bonuses allotted during the quinquennium, amounted 
to £1,618,568. The Life Assurance Fund now amounts to 
£11,791,709, the Fire Fund to £1,198,582 and the General 
Accident Fund to £1,421,048. The profits from the Fire, 
Marine, Accident and Trustee and Executor Departments, 
together with the share for 1935 of the Proprietors’ Allocation 
Account, amounting in all to £392,183, have been carried to 
Profit and Loss, the balance of which now stands at £1,269,729. 
The total assets now amount to £21,983,604, and the dividend 
payable for the year is 30 per cent., being the same as for 
the previous year. 

* * * * 
FINANCING THE FARMER, 


The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, formed in 1928 
to provide long-term loans to finance agricultural activities, 











URING the past quarter of a 

century the shares of the leading 

British Insurance companies have, 
on the average, doubled in value every 
ten years. Over the same period the 
average return to the investor in divi- 
dends received and capital appreciation 
accrued on the shares included in the 
Trust of Insurance Shares has been 
equivalent to a yield of over 11 per 
cent. per annum, free of income tax. 


TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARES 


An investment, free from personal liability 
in respect of uncalled capital, in thirty-one 
British Insurance Companies. Insurance 
Units may be bought and sold at any time 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 


Price of Units, 14th April- + + - 23s. 9d. 











TRUSTEES: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
29 CORNHILL* LONDON ° E.C.3. MAN. HOUSE 5467 


Apply to Man. Director for ‘‘ Insurance Shares’? Handbook. 
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_against £900,323 in the previous year. 


‘ valuation will give a satisfactory result. 


_ against any possible future depreciation. 


has now thoroughly proved its usefulness, 
report shows that the year ending March 3ist last." 

active one. The total of mortgage loans completed 

date was £11,590,913, compared with £11,124,093 
previously. The security for these loans consists a 
gages of over 798,000 acres of agricultural land and bn : 
valued at over £18,000,000. Further loans to a ‘ 7 
£148,665 were approved by the directors and im ma 
loans were completed to a total of £67,000, Re 
during the year were lower at £537,290, as against gan 
in the previous year, but they included £462,406 " 
in special reductions and repayments approved hee 
directors. Naturally the company has been a 
affected by the severe decline in interest rates over the 
few years and the profit balance is rather lower at 83 
including £4,634 brought into the accounts, as ap: 
£38,225 a year previously, when the amount broyn; 
was £6,829. A sum of £2,664 is placed to Special R, 

and £10,000 to General Reserve. It is proposed, how 

to carry forward the balance of £7,350, omitting the be 
23 per cent. dividend. : 

* * * % 


and the 1 


— 


Dre Beers IMPROVEMENT. 

The latest report of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limita 
covering the year 1935, shows a_ substantial advanee j 
revenue, the Diamond Account amounting to £1,520] 
Moreover, inten 
and dividends total £1,369,099, against £528,056, inelyd 
£750,000 received in shares from African Explosives, Py 


on investments realised and other income brings the ayaihj 


‘total up to just over £4,000,000, compared with £2,359 
ia year ago. 


Expenditure, however, amounted to £85354 
and of the balance £60,365 is required for premium on 


: Debentures redeemed at the end of the year, £195.09 
: acquisition from the Koffyfontein Mines, £251,252 for 


nery and plant, and £1,602,180 for the General Reg 
The half-year’s Preference dividend to June 30th, 1931, q 
£400,000, and £54,842 is unappropriated. The report ref 
to the improvement in the Diamond market, but there js 
reference to further Preference dividend payments, 

% * * * 


Forp Morors. 


The latest report of the Ford Motor Company shows th 
the net profits of £597,153 compare with £483,663 for th 
previous year. It has to be noted, however, that the fig 
was influenced favourably by the absence of any need tom 
provision against the loss by the Cologne Company, whi 
required £152,755 in the previous year. The trading profi 
however, amounted to £1,513,450, as against £1,440, 
while there is a profit of £68,106 on exchange against a los 
£84,830. A larger provision, however, is made for obsolesceng 
and depreciation, while £92,000 is written off the expenses 
adapting plant for new production. The 5 per cent. divide 
requires £348,750 and the balance carried forward is incres 
from £523,000 to £771,000. It is evident, therefore, thati 
the distribution of profits a conservative policy is being { 
Jowed. Moreover, the balance-sheet is a good one, cure 
assets showing a surplus over liabilities of over £2,000,000. 

* * * * 
Norwicn Union LIre. 

Judging from the good results which have characteris 
the final year of the quinquennium of the Norwich Uni 
Life Insurance Society, it is evident that the quinqienn: 
During the la 
year mortality claims were below expectation and the mi 
of interest was no less than £4 10s. 2d. per cent., less ta 


: ) At a previous valuation the rate assumed in the valuath 

: . of assurances was already the low one of 24 per cent., so ther 
‘ is no eall for any revision in that respect. 
‘ Society wrote down its securities at the end of 1931 to the vey 


Moreover, 


low level then prevailing, so there must be very large resent) 

The new busines 

last year totalled £10,787,590 net, after deducting re-ast 

ances, as compared with £10,172,142 in the previous yt 

The funds at the end of last December stood at £42,242,2%. 
%* * * * 


Tuer Copper AGREEMENT. 


While the shares of the Rio Tinto Company have. 
affected by the disturbances in Spain, the Copper mam 
as a whole has been firm during the week on the repos 
subsequently confirmed, that the present Restriction Schel 
would be extended until the middle of 1938. The Restrictit 
Scheme has undoubtedly been beneficial to the copper industry 


' as a whole, for at the time of the signing of the Agreemety 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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LONDON INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCE TRUST LTD. 





Successful Capital Issues sponsored by 


Ess 
oS oe ae . 


ie the Trust during the. past 15 months: 
E the yg 
* Crossley Building Products Ltd. 
* Conway Stewart & Co., Limited. 
* Blockleys Limited. 
* The Weyburn Engineering Company Limited. 
* The Sun Cycle & Fittings Company Limited. 
* Wade Potteries Limited. 
* The Moss Gear Company Limited. ’ 
* Mentmore Manufacturing Company Limited. 
* Wellworthy Piston Rings Limited. 
| * British Bedaux Limited. 
| * The Trussed Concrete Stee) Company 
| Limited. 
| * Marshall Sons and Company (Successors), 
| Limited. 
wort teh | FARLEIGH HOUSE * LAWRENCE LAWE * LONDON ° E.C.2 
here jg TELEPHONE NATIONAL 1171 (10 LINES) 





























This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ... ese aa £4,500,000 





Reserve Fund... ae ‘aa pae oon ane £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve = per we ae “a £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
deseription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Lows thy ee 
or 
he figg 
dre Here is a further problem! What 
prof would happen if nobody cared for 
poe lads, rapidly approaching man- 
th hood, who are now loafing about 
ess the streets in idleness? Because of 
eat economic conditions many of 
‘that them have never yet been in em- 
cing f ployment. Our experience is that 
currely 
on it ae wt such lads are 

| | well worth 
terial : 
Uti saving 
4 ’ - Numbers -have been, 
he: rat and are being, 
8s lay moulded into good 
i citizens by the efforts 
m tes of our workers, a 
ie large proportion of 


whom are honorary. 
Please assist us in 
this vitally important 
effort by sending a 
generous contribution to The Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


r The Central Hall, 
ark as 3 Bromley. St.. 
port, Commercial Rd., 





DRIFTING 





we MISSION Stepney, E. I. 
a You are cordially invited to the Annual Meeting, May 4th, 





u8p.m., in the Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, E.1 








In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 
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Einten es The Spectator” Crossword No, 1% 
(Continued from page 728.) BY ZENO 
supplies of copper were rapidly increasing out of all proportion [4 prize of one quinea wilt be 71ven to the sender of the first correct solution 
to consumption. Since the Scheme has been in operation crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked * Crossword Peay 
. 4 r should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No enn Uzzle,” 
a check has been given to the production expansion and | before noon on Tuesday. Solution: should be on the form appenring beng de® be opm 
” od srially, while 3 ice he the winner will be published m our next issue. Envelo Sint. The nang y 
world stocks have decreased materially, while the price has Sear a thrce-halfpeney clamp, otherelon then ee en ne! conning alae’ 
~ { gi (ld i x ", a, 
risen from an average of about £32 during 1985 to its present a Oe ie 
level of over £35. ar ei | | 5 a Ce 
ean tie i 
A Goon RECOVERY. 9 | 10 /il [12 | a 
During the past week there has been a considerable rise | a Be | 
in the shares of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which is not | f}g—~)— |, |) 7. —— tf 
surprising in view of the encouraging character of the latest | | | | | bs hall a ae | 
report. It shows that the profit for last year amounted to ; J! | tt Me 
£144,717, against only £40,980 for the previous year. It will | [17 | | 18 icy 
be remembered that the dividend on the 5 per cent. Preference | | 
capital is in arrear since June Ist, 1930. In dealing with 90 nig ral = i | 
the profits, therefore, the Governor and Committee propose | | | | | | | | ¥ | 
that there shall be repaid to the Preference shareholders, on te a 
- a 4 t > co — | ee 
July Ist next. 30s. of each £5 Preference Shares, plus full | [24 | | 25 | 26 | 27 | | | 
arrears amounting to 6s. 113d. net per share approximately, | | | 
and costing £139,500, a pay ‘ment which represents consider- 28 29°~«| 30 ee 
ably more than the recent market value of the proportionate | | | | | | | | 
part of each Preference Share. The capital repayment | [—— a aE 
proposed is to be provided from Capital Reserve Account 31 | | | 32 | | | | | 33 
and will involve a total of £600,000. The annual Report | 
is expected about the second week in May. AoW. i. 34 | | | - | | | [a a 
| | 
| | 
ACROSS 6. “ Bring mo to the, 
sta H } And I the i 
O ortunities in 1. Use your head before you anc 1© matter will tp 
i solve this: 3+}! word, which madness 
: ‘ t . : 9. Practically equivalent. & Would gamble from,” 
Men with moderate capital, or with an income which | 14. The 1 Across of children, % yer enemy: of Oxford 
restricts their activities in England, find that settlement = ain snc reflective eager 8. the Penopln. on 
. ome eee Sere es 7. Colour of a meagre dish o : S Ku pa 
in Ke nya opens up a fuller life. Without sacrificing social ponenillipecte Taree: 10. A fruitful way to. tum 
amenities, one can live in Kenya on a sum which would | 18. rev. “a... defensive to a informer. 
be inadequate at home. Fertile land; equable climate ; _ house, 11. My first is unchecked in 3%, 
jabour and other costs are low. If you are interested in wns the ay aid of less ‘i ones aaseun a — 
‘ 2 as . oad oe ~” r e ,. 1appier lands. me 1olets, says Shakes eare, 
settlement or in farming write to Col. Knaggs, who will | 29, Guarantee a strong-box ? si eeocken Tae 
be pleased to send you illustrated literature and to answer | 23. This will make griping pains Juno's eyes. 
your questions personally.—Coi. Knaggs, Kenya Govern- | | __ rustic. é 13. These letters you wil 
ment Agent, Dept. 3, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, | 7+ The kind of depression found find lean on nothing, 
‘ i 1 W c 2 i in mountainous regions - 15 I've a son (anag.) 
-ondon, 4, 25, Part of a rhomb. a ae e anag.). 
26. “ancients, whose resist- 19. Thero's a great deal to te 
less eloquence got from half-rotten stray, 
ede Wl i. ta ee “| Wielded at will that fierce 21. A species of clover aboves 
democratie, foot. 
p R E O FF E E j Shook the. . .”’ (Milton). 22. Mats together. 
C 28. “ dainties, every one, 27. One of the separate songs of 
| From silken Samarcand to the Kalevala ‘: 
s 3 se 0E oe “ : 
CHAMBERLAIN $ SPECIAL KENYA BLEND 30 Of the on 29. “Men may blush to hear 
31. “ Shall 7 ‘not take mine what they were not 
i in ee oa Aer ashamed to...” 
32. The capon (anag.). : 33. You may stop an occurrence 
34. Used for dressing wounds. with this. 
1 8 35. Certainly of sensation—but 
per lb. not sensational ! SOLUTION TO 
Post paid 3lbs. or over. DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 185 
5lbs. and upwards packed in airtight tin, 1. The kind of a a poultry 
berry or ground _farm suggests 1 
| P | 2. Though it may be of uncer- 
| . . ° 
tain nature, in the end it 
| CITY OF LONDON COFFEE CO., LTD., | is written for the voice. 
i DEPT. C, 3. Saintly headwear. 
| 49 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 4. Dried buns (Anag.). 
— 5. A barrel is _ ill-provided 
ree without it. | 
: SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 185 is Mrs. E. V. Phillips, 
Ee Kibworth Beauchamp, Leicester. 
C AU S Ee THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and_ Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,060; Reserve Fund, £3,250,00 
OF (together £7,250,000) ; Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the, Banks 
Y Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealaal 
TELEGRAPUIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON. E.C.3 
“? WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Vic. 0283. | Res. Seats: 8/6 to 2/6 | 
best: ER S @) i oN EVENINGS at 8.30, MATINEES THURS. ANi) SAT., 2.3¢ 
LONGFORD ges ky a heiy Company fron the 
RE in 
Puritan Tanneries Ltd., Runcorn, Cheshire. cvs—100 ARMLET OF JADE, by the ‘Earl of Longford. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 








RATES 
line (a ane averages 36 letters), Head- 
PITALS oceupying the equivalent to a 
ine. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
le charges OO Ole erceed 9 lines. Series discounts ? 
whose we insertions + 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 
24% for Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Jor 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
aes insertion, not later than Tuesdau of cach week. 
fi 





Shillings per 
~ displayed in CA 

















PERSONAL 
, FURTHER GIFTS of clothing and boots are 
gate needed for distribution among the poor 
ng whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal 
i Our requirements in this matter are large and 
= stant Kindly mail or rail (with name and address in 
) to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
ftepney, EB. 1. 
LL THE PRIVILEGES of Membership, including 
iree Cremation at death at any Crematorium in 
Great Britain, and free registration, are available for 
£5 5s, or six annual payments of £1 1s. 
SMALL EXPENSE. NO TROUBLE. 
Write now for FREE PROSPECTUS (5), 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 
























the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends free on application to the FRIENDS HOME 
BerviCE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Koad, 
Jondon, N.W. 1 
| enna 

The prelude to a triumph 

Is the test of competition, 

TOM LONG has passed the Smokers’ Test 

By popular admission. 
— 


—_—— - 
()' tne Faith and Practice o and titerature respecting 






















FOR SALE 


RIMROSES.—Pale mauve double, good plants, &s. 

adoz., coloured single, 5s. adoz. Polvanthus, test 

strain, 38. 6d. a doz. Car. paid, ¢.w.o.—Gelston Castle 
Gardens, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 



























&e., VACANT AND 


NTED 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 
The Council of Bedford College invite applications 
for the following post, open to men and women equally, 
vacant as from October Ist, 1936: 
LECTURER in the Department of Latin. 
Candidates must have an Honours degree 
in Classics. Salary £350-£500. Initial 
salary may be higher than the minimum 
of scale if warranted by candidate's 
experience. 
Last date for receiving applications, May 27th 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


EAGUE NATIONS. 


EXAMINATION FOR TRANSLATORS, MINUTE- 
WRITERS and INTERPRETERS, June 1936. Essen- 
tial qualifications : (1) A University or similar standard 
of education; (2) A good English style, experience in 
writing official documents; (3) Absolutely first-class 
literary, official and technical French; (4) Technical 
knowledge in one or more subject-matters, e.¢., law, 
finance, medicine; plus at least one of the following : 
(5) Experience in verbal interpreting at conferences, &c. } 
(6) Experience in writing minutes of meetings (chiefly 
from French); (7) Same standard in at least one other 
foreign language as in French. For syllabus and applica- 
tion forms apply: LEAGUE -OF NATIONS OFFICES, 
16 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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APPOINTMENTS, 
WA 





WOMEN 







, 1936. 





OF 











LECTURES 
RITISH SEXNOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Next Meeting 
will be held at 34 RED LION SQUARE (Nat. Sunday 
League Hall), HOLBORN, W.C., at 7.45 p.m., for 8 p.m., 





on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 21ST, 
MR. EDWARD CHARLES 

will deliver a Lecture : 
A DIALECTICAL MATERIALIST LOOKS AT SEX- 
ETHICS IN THE U.S.S.R. THE FIRST SOCIALIST 

STATE 

Information from SECRETARY, Brit. Sexological Society, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. : 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
_BEDFORD PHYSICAL 


HE 

T LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
Rastics. The course of training extends: over 3 years 
end includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
uassage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. — For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








TRAINING COL- 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPINE COLLEGE. 
Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 
Boys, 12-19. Individual education and care. Modern 
languages. Centre for Camb, Sch. Cert. Preparation for 
Universities and Army.—For particulars, apply to the 


—. 





MAKE A DATE 
WITH HAPPINESS! 
What about an early 
Summer Cruise in the 


MOST DELIGHTFUL § TAR 
CRUISING LINER 


The ARANDORA STAR is so 
popular that bookings for any of 
these 3 cruises should be made 
without delay. 





THE WORLD'S 





M A y 6 Nice and Monte Carlo, 
Athens, Yugo-Slavia, Malta 
for 23 Days( and Bizerta. 
FROM 40 GNS. INCLUSIVE 
ANNUAL BIRTHDAY 
CRUISE to Malta, Athens, 


MAY 30 


for 21 Days | 
FROM 35 GNS. INCLUSIVE 
fe 2 ee oe 


for 13 Days( Lithuania, Sweden, Denmark. 
FROM 20 GNS. INCLUSIVE 


Gallipoli, Dardanelles, 
Constantinople, Algeria and 
Malaga 


























BLUE STAR LIN 


a 2 


Street, London, 
(Whitehall 2266) 
3irmingham, Manchester & Agencies. 


C.F... 
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Lower Regent 


Liverpool, 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN SOCIOLOGY 
VALUE £70 FOR ONE YEAR. 

The Council of Bedford College offer the above 
Scholarship for award in June, 1936. Candidates. must 
hold a University degree and be prepared to follow an 
approved course of study. 

Last day for receiving applications, June 6th, 1936. 

For further information apply the SECRETARY, Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 

QUEEN'S 


HE 
7 67 Queen's Gate, London, 8 


provides an eflicient training in deli; 

ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 

Prospectus on application. Western 6939, 


EDFORD 





COLLEGE 


SECRETARI 


AL 
W.7 





., 


itful surronndings 
UGHT 

















Headmaster, J. M.S. BARNARD, M.A., at Fox Oak, 
Walton-on-Thames, 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply all books reviewed 
or advertised in “The Spectator.” 
Stock of nearly three _ million 
volumes. Catalogues free. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, 


w.c. 2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





PS gt SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girts from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





idee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. G.P.D.3,T. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 





Thorough General Education and Preparation for 
ixaminations. Good Playing Fields, Separate Junior 
House, Domestic Science and Froebel training depart- 
ments. Two boarding houses. Complete charge of 
children whose parents are abroad. For prospectus, 
apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 





TEAR BB. YF tex 
LOWTHER COLLEGE, ABERGELE, N. WALES, 
Chairman: Sir RONALD MacLeay, G.C.M.G. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. Savers, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 
Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
ncluding one for Music, will be awarded on the results 


of an examination to be held next May. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS. 
S" MONICA’S SCHOOL, CLACTON-ON-SEA, 
KR ESSEX. 


A Church of England Public School for boarders and 
day-girls. Special terms for daughters of the clergy. 
The school has been taken over by the Diocese of 
Chelmsford. It will move to entirely new buildings in 
September. Prospectuses may be obtained. from the 
future Headmistress, Miss THOMASON, St. Clara, Liverpool 
College for Girls, Huyton, Lancashire. 


W EN T 


** RECOGNISED ” 





we 2 -e. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. 
Principal; Miss D. BoURNK, M.A. (London). 
Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bav. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
sournemouth, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Agape SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.—Scholarship 
\ examination June 23rd, 24th and 25th. Two 
scholarships (£50 and £40) and seven exhibitions offered, 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 

NLY 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK, 





BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C, 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools, Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&c. Schools, Careers, Professions, &e. Mis. 6d. net.— 
YEAR Book PRESS, 3L Museum Street, W.CA. 








MWe COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 
in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19, 
Coaching ior all entrance examinations. Ten years’ 
successes. Careers studied. No abnormal boys.— 
Apply Director, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A. Oxon. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





A CKWORTH SCHOOL. 
(Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779.) 


4 


Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 


Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 


completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft’ Workshops, 


Domestic Science Rooms, Art School, Spacious Playing 
ields, Home Farm and Garden . 

For Prospectus and full particulars, apply 
The Bursak, Ackworth School, near Pontefract, Yorks 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





Prospectuses and réliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
} The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of tees should be given. 
& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


ls. 
' London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 505.; 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly exec 


4MSS. Is. per 1.000 words, Carbon copy 3d, per 1,000— 
.MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 


Mi 





uted, 





CYONG-POEMS WAN'TED.—Songs and musical comps. 
eee considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK Ltb., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave.,W.C.2, 





Was oe typist, shorthand or verbatim, ava 


by hour, day or week. Own noiseless portable. 
Quiet 


Highest testimonials. Translations done. 
personality. Ring Flaxman 1205, 





ilable 








fgg be FOR PROFIT,.—Make a second income in 
SGENT 


spare time. Send for free booklet.—Rk& 
INSTITU TI (Dept. 85p). Palace Gate, W.8 











Cc INE MAS 





ACADE MY CINEM 


Oxiord Street. Ger. 2981. 





The gayest film of the season! 
MARTA EGGERTH 
IN 
“LIEBESMELODIE” (A) 
Music by FRANZ LEHAR. 





“4 ss.—EMPRESS of 
AUSTRALIA 


the 22,000 ton ‘* Dreamship of Cruises.” 
FIRST-CLASS ONLY. LIMITED MEMBERSHIP 
Magnificent public rooms, large airy cabins, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Pompziian swimming pool, gymnasium, ballroom, 
etc. Exquisite cuisine and perfect service. 





FDEADY CASH WAITING. 
| PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REN 


COPITES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem, 3048,) 


I give the HIGHEST 


; JUNE From Southampton to the BALTIC and 
LEW RUSSIA, visiting OSLO, ZOPPOT 
? (for Danzig), STOCKHOLM, LENIN- 
GRAD (for Moscow), HELSINGFORS, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


= COPENHAGEN, TRAVEMUNDE., 
Returning to London (Tilbury) July 17. 





] ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


20 days from 36 Gns, 


Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on JULY From London (Tilbury) to NORWAY 
Agate - ; ; . State. I Lond ) I f 


request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free § 





and NORTHERN CAPITALS, visiting 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
H “ BLATTIS ”" UNION COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; 
extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, boots’ 


Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 


Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


OSTENSO, MUNDAL, BALHOLM, 
LAERDAL, AARDAL,COPENHAGEN 
STOCKHOLM, ~ Returning to South- 
ampton July 31. 13 days from 21 Gns. 





473 





N? DRAINS ?—Perfect sanitation in rural ares 
guaranteed, by ELSAN CHEMICAL CLO 
No water-flush, yet odourless, germ-free, safe. 


comforts for Country Homes, Bungalows. Pavilions, 
Camps. 120,000 in use; 70 on H.M, Estates, Windsor 
and Sandringham, Complete from 47s. 6d. Also, Models 
fot camps.—Write for Free Ilius. Brochure to E 


MFG. Co. (Dept. 254), 51 Clapham Road, S.W. 9. 


G From Southampton to the MEDITER- 
as is j RANEAN and- the BOSPHORUS, 
SE T. visiting MALAGA, NAUPLIA, 
City PHALERON BAY, ISTANBUL, 
SMYRNA, BIZERTA, -. CEUTA. 
Returning to Southampton August 22. 
21 days from 36 Gns. 


BOOK NOW! 


LSAN 





N ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
I -and- 


in 122 patterns and shades, including black 





white, mauve, lilac, &c., to measure trom 25s, 


Selections sent on approval, 
Write for Catalogue and Patterns, 


LEODIAN, SP’.5, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds, 


Write for further particulars, 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 





FOR SALE 





HOUSES AND PROPE RTIES 
OR 


TO LET 


or Local Agents Everywhere. 














For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX |-——— 


Messrs. F. D. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & Sugaced seg 


REIGATE 


Velephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240: Reigate 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S PETT.ICOAT TAIL 
bt SHORTBREAD for those who like it thin. 
ments. in tins, . by inland post. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 

938, 108 Princes Street, 





Edinburgh 2 
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Tra 
TOURS 

ee 

[ [REAINE, CRIMEA, CAUCASUS, Hees 


VOLGA 
J Clusive tours to ail ‘the places of int Alo 
Russia, cities, works, resorts i, from ett 





a » Mountains, from £1 per 

London, Wee, ESTOURIET LtD.. Bash Hom 

= SSS 
HOLIDAYS 





td in HOLIDAYS are not expensive if 

ry ow and where to go. Family tick 

J ets tl 

France and Swiss tourist tickets fully compe neate fe wh 
difference. HOTEL CARRON, Vionnay, Valle 

de Bagnes, reached by Poste-auto from Sembr catiohes 

FY ation, charg es only 7 franes full pension, Alta 

4,900 feet. Unrivailed ceatre wa 

tlowe rs " ™ ti alpine 


you know 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HousEs 











ne 


and then THE RED HOUS] 









London 30 far from London's noise ¢ e, Ten ve 
of lovely garden surround this comfortable hou vat 
Gur cooking is—well some people say 1B 
come and iudge for vena” . 
THE RED HOUSE 
LEATHERUEAD. 
An Hotel... and a Home 
Mrs. PrioR, Resident Proprietress, will be giad to send 


you details and particulars ; 40 minutes trom W; iterloo, 
One minute from the station. 
Telephone: 164. Private Suites availat 





S PRING COMES EARLY IN DEVoy 
N itaniniion 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1878 
Offers special advantages of EcoNoMy, Comrort and 
the best Climate in England, 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC Licur Batas 
Write for Hlustrated Tariff. 
| ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, SWay 
—Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 80s, 
weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weckly.—Viet, 3347, 








KOITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
| “BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with b. & ¢. water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. AA. RAG, 
Ilid. Guide from J. 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 


7 * . . ae 
PVINBURGIL—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvitie 
Ker scent, Tgms.: ‘*Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 








ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING, 
—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Central heating, 
Klectrie light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSRS, 





ATLOCK,—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. _ Britain’s Greatest 
\ Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day.  Hlus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
‘Ask for Desc tiptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE t RESHME ak HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTl 














PR. B.A. ED, BF: Guenne *s Hous, 193 Reaeyt 
Street, W. i, 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent county 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey— 
Apply for List ‘''S," stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 
TARWICK CLUB, LTD, (21 St. George's Sq., 8.W.D, 
\W —ftoom and breakfast 5s, night or * w'kly ; with 
dinner 6s, 6d. night or 85s, to 2 gns. w'kly.—Vie. 7289, 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVLLLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 





HASTINGS.—ALB: ay. 
UE 


EN’S 
HARROGATS3. CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTAN TON. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ay AND SPA. LINKS. 


BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCEN 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU Doi CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PW ped ys hae 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORI 

CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HY DRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 


DROITWICH SPA.— The WORCESTERSHIRE 


BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PAR K GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLE NE 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). —F AL MOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 


KENMORE (Pertlis).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.-—K ESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH. AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, ey & 
—DE VERE, mensington, W. 
—THACKE RAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED ey V ICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
kd., S.W. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL x LEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON JIYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU PORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 


FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrost VALLEY, | MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 


FORTINGALL ick Eh ae 
FOWEY.—ST. C ATHERIN} 

GLASGOW.— MORE’ Tia “Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 








OVERSTRAND (nr. Sreenee)- —OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL AC 1 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—P BRRWIC K BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANC TLOR. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN). . 
ST. IVES (Cornwal!).—TREGENNA CAST LE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURILE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROL GH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). oie “had KSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMO 
SKYE.—FLODIG ARRY- MT OTE L. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK.. HYDRO Hotth 
—PRINCE OF W ALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- “shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough C amen. —BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CA 1B. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishiopsteignton) —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOW DEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALAC 
—ROSL IN’ HA 
WALTHAM CROSS ieee UT HEOB ALD’S PARK, 


—$—<———— 
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